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FIGHTING WITH FUMES—A HUMANE INNOVATION ? 


ODERN warfare is a branch of‘ applied 

chemistry. In the taking of life and in the 

saving of it the chemist has been the leading 

spirit. The products of his laboratory propel 
the submarine and aeroplane, project the bombshell thru 
the air and explode it at its target. It is also thru his 
skill that wounds are quickly healed, that suffering is 
alleviated and that the plague no longer follows in the 
wake of armies, slaying more than the soldiers. Thus 
chemistry hovers over the battlefield in a double guise— 
as angel of destruction and angel of healing. 

The newest weapon which the chemist has put into 
the hands of fighting man has this dual aspect, for it 
appears to be both effective and merciful. The English 
report that the fumes generated by the new German ap- 
paratus at Ypres irritated the eyes of the soldiers so 
they could not take aim and drove them out of their 
trenches, staggering blindly to the rear. They also re- 
port that the number of fatalities was surprizingly small 
in proportion to the number of men temporarily incapaci- 
tated. Some were suffocated where they lay, others died 
later of bronchitis or pneumonia resulting from the in- 
jury to their throats and lungs. But most of those who 
were overcome by the gas were revived by fresh air and 
suffered no permanent harm. Shrapnel and explosive 
bombs, on the contrary, cut, bruise and mangle the body, 
and those who are not killed have to endure prolonged 
torture and perhaps be maimed for life. In this con- 
nection we should remember that the Animal Rescue 
League has adopted asphyxiation by gas instead of 
shooting as the most humane way of putting poor dogs 
and cats out of their misery. 


F later experience confirms these first reports it would 

seem then that a real step has been made in the direc- 
tion of making war humane. It comes apparently nearer 
to that ideal weapon of offense which shall instantane- 
ously render the enemy. incapable of resistance with the 
least possible danger of death or permanent injury. This 
would be, we may imagine, something like chloroform, 
diffusing a heavy vapor which would stupefy those who 
inhaled it so that they could be disarmed and captured 
by the advancing foe. The gas actually used in Flanders 
seems, however, to be chlorine, or hydrochloric acid, 
accompanied by some thick yellowish smoke which serves 
to indicate its presence and keep it to the ground. Nitric 
and sulfurous fumes are also surmised. Any one who has 
worked in the chemical laboratory knows what it feels 
like to be choked by such irritant gases. The breaking of 
a bromine bottle or the reversal of the air current when 
chlorine is being generated under a hood stampedes a 
class, for a whiff of the gases strikes like a knife to the 


lungs. But even when a student is overcome by the fumes 
he can usually be revived without difficulty and may be 
able to go on with his work. The antidote is the inhala- 
tion of alcohol, so here is a chance to utilize the spirit 
which is being debarred in the belligerent countries. It 
will be possible to guard against the danger now that it 
is recognized by providing the soldiers with respirators 
such as are used by firemen, coal miners and workmen 
in chemical factories. On account of the rapid diffusion 
of all gases and the consequent dilution with air the new 
weapon is likely to be of use only in confined spaces like 
the casements of a fortress and in close trench fighting. 
Therefore we cannot, unfortunately, hope for the aboli- 
tion of the bombshell and the bullet. 


T is naturally a matter of gratification to Americans 

that this, the first experience with asphyxiating gases 
in modern warfare, tends to confirm the American view 
as to their propriety. The United States has had to en- 
dure considerable opprobrium for its stand on this ques- 
tion at the First Hague Congress, where our representa- 
tives alone voted against the clause, “The contracting 
powers agree to abstain from the use of projectiles the 
[sole] object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating 
or deleterious gases.” The word “sole” (unique) which 
appears in the original French text of The Hague con- 
vention is left out of the official English translation. 
This is a strange omission considering that the French 
and British have been defending their use of explosives 
which diffuse asphyxiating and deleterious gases on the 
ground that this was not the “sole” ‘purpose of the bombs 
but merely an accidental effect of the nitric powder used. 
The new German weapon, whether it be cylinders of 
liquefied chlorine or bombs of other gases, has as its 
sole purpose the spreading of noxious gases. 

The British delegates at The Hague took the same 
view of the question as ours and also refused to sign, 
but their Government gave its adhesion to the rule. But 
altho the vote went against us the argument presented 
by the late Captain Mahan was so cogent and well ex- 
prest that it has been quoted in treatises on international 
law ever since. We give it entire: 

These reasons were, briefly: 1. That no shell emitting such 
gases is as yet in practical use or has undergone adequate 
experiment; consequently, a vote taken now would be taken 
in ignorance of the facts as to whether the results would be 
of a decisive character or whether injury in excess of that 
necessary to attain the end of warfare—the immediate dis- 
abling of the enemy—would be inflicted. 2. That the reproach 
of cruelty and perfidy, addrest against these supposed shells, 
was equally uttered formerly against, firearms and torpe- 
does, both of which are now employed without scruple. Until 
we know the effects of such asphyxiating shells, there was 


no saying whether they would be more or less merciful than 
missiles now permitted. That it was illogical, and not de- 
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monstrably humane, to be tender about asphyxiating men 
with gas, when all were prepared to admit that it was allow- 
able to blow the bottom out of an ironclad at midnight, 
throwing four or five hundred into the sea, to be choked by 
water, with scarcely the remotest chance of escape. 


As Captain Mahan says, the same objection has been 
raised at the introduction of each new weapon of war, 
even tho it proved to be no more cruel than the old. The 
modern rifle ball, swift and small and sterilized by heat, 
does not make so bad a wound as the ancient sword and 
spear, but we all remember how gunpowder was regarded 
by the dandies of Hotspur’s time: 

And it was great pity, so it was, 

This villainous aie should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 


So cowardly; and but for these vile guns 
He would himself have been a soldier. 


The real reason for the instinctive aversion manifest- 
ed against any new arm or mode of attack is that it re- 
veals to us the intrinsic horror of war. We naturally 
revolt against premeditated homicide, but we have be- 
come so accustomed to the sword and latterly to the 
rifle that they do not shock us as they ought when we 
think of what they are made for. The Constitution of 
the United States prohibits the infliction of “cruel and 
unusual punishments.” The two adjectives were appar- 
ently used almost synonymously, as tho any “unusual” 
punishment were necessarily “cruel” and so indeed it 
strikes us. But our ingenious lawyers were able to per- 
suade the courts that electrocution, tho unknown to the 
Fathers and undeniably “unusual,” was not unconstitu- 
tional. Dumdum bullets are rightfully ruled out because 
they inflict frightful and often incurable wounds, and 
the aim of humane warfare is to disable the enemy, not 
permanently to injure him. 

The Germans began the war with 17-inch shells; now 
they have got down to molecules. There is no smaller 
projectile unless they use the electron stream of the 
cathode ray. This, however, has appeared only in the 
pages of our scientific romancers and is not likely to 
figure in the present war. 


THE WOMEN’S PEACE CONGRESS 


E recall‘no parallel in history to the International 

Congress of Women that concluded its sessions 
at The Hague last week. It was not only the first time 
that a Peace Conference was held during the hight of 
war and participated in by representatives of both bel- 
ligerent and neutral nations, but it was the first time 
that the sex that creates and does not destroy life has 
organized for the purpose of being heard on the issues 
of war and peace. 

From the meager reports of the Congress the women 
have apparently done well. 

They have among other things unanimously favored 
the plan of “continuous mediation” on the part of the 
neutral nations as first suggested by Miss Julia Grace 
Wales of Wisconsin and endorsed by the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature and the Chicago Peace Conference. They have 
also voted to have a Committee or Congress of Women 
sit thruout the peace negotiations at the close of the 
war with a view to bringing the pressure of public opin- 
ion to bear so as to effect a settlement that will prevent 
the recurrence of war. 

These are both good proposals. The first we have dis- 
cussed at length and with approval in our issue of 


March 29. The second is a novel idea in international 
relations and can only be likened to the activities of Mr. 
W. T. Stead at the Second Hague Conference, whose 
daily paper, the Courrier de la Conférence de la Paiz, 
had a far greater effect in keeping the delegates to the 
line than they cared to admit. 

Many good people have ridiculed the women for going 
on this “wild goose chase.” In some countries the opposi- 
tion was so great that the governments would issue them 
no passports. Miss Jane Addams, who led the American 
delegation and was made on her arrival at The Hague 
President of the Congress, said before she left New 
York that almost every leading man in Chicago whom 
she consulted advised her not to go and assured her 
that she could accomplish nothing. 

It may turn out that they were right. Nevertheless 
what is it that makes Jane Addams perhaps the fore- 
most woman in America? Is it not this: that when some- 
thing is to be done, she is ready to try, no matter how 
formidable the task and how meager the chances of 
success? Jane Addams is not afraid to be seen in the 
minority. 

The little band of women have done well. May their 
efforts bear rich fruitage! 








DEMOCRACY THAT PAYS ITS WAY 


HEN that clear-headed publicist and excellent 

literary artist, M. Emile Faguet, wrote on “The 
Dread of Responsibility,” he found in America, as in 
France, abundant facts for his inductions. In every de- 
partment of political activity we have seen the dread of 
responsibility all too shamelessly exhibited. In national, 
state and municipal administrations, in national and 
local legislative bodies, in the judiciary as in the execu- 
tive branches, responsibility has been shifted, or so 
distributed as to become wholly indeterminate. 

But M. Faguet found in modern democracy a vital 
process which tends toward the creation and the center- 
ing of responsibility, and so toward the correction of 
what is probably the gravest defect of popular power. 
Democracies tend to evolve from within themselves true 
aristocracies—not privileged classes, but groups of men 
of specialized abilities, that may and should assume 
leadership. Among these spontaneously generated aris- 
tocracies are the business men of initiative and daring, 
the inventors, discoverers and philosophers, the artists 
and the poets, the professional men. It is perhaps the 
chief merit of democracy that it keeps open the way for 
gifted men to rise into these aristocratic groups, un- 
hindered by hereditary class distinctions. 

Among these groups of initiating men there is one 
which M. Faguet has not in any special way recognized 
but which in America at least is of prime importance. 
This is the group of good citizens who are ever alert to 
watch the progress of legislation and the work of ad- 
ministration, to organize spontaneous movements as 
from time to time they are needed to correct evils in the 
public service, to call a halt upon extravagance, and to 
promote progressive measures that an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion calls for. Everywhere in America the political 
experiment has been immeasurably more successful, all 
things considered, because of this element in our society, 
quite unrecognized in the treatises on political science. 

Not often is the value of the work done by these vol- 
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untarily formed groups so instructively manifested as 
it has been in the regeneration of the municipal govern- 
ment of New York City by the men put into office nearly 
six years ago thru the efforts of the Committee of 100, 
and continued, with the addition of Mr. Mitchel as 
Mayor, thru the efforts of the Committee of 107, organ- 
ized two years ago; and never within our recollection 
has the true work of a municipal administration been 
more incisively set forth, and an accounting for steward- 
ship more frankly and clearly made, than it is in Mayor 
Mitchel’s own authoritative words, printed on another 
page. It is a story of how the municipal government 
of one of the two largest cities in the world has been 
brought measurably up to the standards familiar to the 
town-dwellers of Europe, but unhappily new to most 
Americans: a story, therefore, quite as important to 
the whole American people as to the citizens of New 
York. 

If the democratic experiment is to succeed, it must 
demonstrate not only that democratic rule offers to the 
average man justice and opportunity, but also that it 
is good business. The most serious shortcoming of de- 
mocracy—let us not say failure, for assuredly it is not 
that—has been on the business side; and only by the 
most earnest efforts of its wisest leaders can it hope to 
handle successfully the increasingly complex problems 
of the budget which a growing and progressive commu- 
nity will create. Democratic rule must also demonstrate 
that it is good civilization, in the largest and noblest 
sense of the word. It must stand for order and decency, 
for public health, and for enlightenment. 

Thruout his public career, Mayor Mitchel has shown 
himself a strong and a wise democrat, in these good 
meanings of the word. A master of accounts, tireless in 
his scrutiny of details, he stands preéminently among 
public men who realize, and who try to make the public 
understand, that democratic rule must be good business, 
if it is to hold public confidence. Also he has sought to 
make democratic rule good civilization. He would gladly 
see generous appropriations made to hopeful experi- 
ments in the promotion of social welfare, if financial 
conditions justified them. But he is too wise and too hon- 
est a man to plunge the community into obligations that 
cannot be met. 

When John Ruskin was asked to help pay off a church 
debt, he bluntly replied that he did not believe in a 
Christianity which built churches that it could not pay 
for. Mr. Mitchel is a civilized man, and he stands ready 
to do anything in reason to make our civilization better ; 
but, happily for the city of New York, he does not be- 
lieve in the kind of civilization which undertakes noble 
enterprises that it cannot pay for. 








ALCOHOLIC MARKSMANSHIP 


HE musketry instructors who are training Kitch- 

ener’s army near Brighton report that the recruits 
are apt to be bad shots late in the day owing, as they 
frankly admit, to “too many beers and whiskies.” It is 
therefore proposed to keep the public houses closed until 
after target practise is over. ; 

Perhaps Kitchener, being an Irishman, was in the 
congregation when the priest gave the sermon on tem- 
perance which ended with the impressive words: “Drink 
is the ruin o’ the counthry. ’Tis drink that steals your 


wages. ’Tis drink that makes ye beat your wives. ’Tis 
drink that makes ye shoot at your landlord, and ’tis 
drink that makes ye miss him.” 

The hostility of the late Lord Roberts of Kandahar 
toward liquor was the only grudge that Tommy Atkins 
had against his favorite leader, if we may take Kipling 
as interpreter of the feeling of files-on-parade: 

*E’s a little down on drink, 
Chaplain Bobs; 

But it keeps us outer clink— 
Don’t it, Bobs? 

So we will not complain 

Tho ’e’s water on the brain 


If ’e leads us straight again— 
Blue-light Bobs. 


When Lord Kitchener became the head of the army 
the liquor-loving soldier looked for alleviation of his lot, 
but his hopes were disappointed, for the new Secretary 
for War put his household on the water-wagon and 
seems disposed to treat his army in the same way. The 
twentieth century version of Cromwell’s motto is “Trust 
in God and keep your army dry.” 


ON CONVERSATION BY TELEPHONE 

ONVERSATION seems to be no more. Where are 

the salons of yesteryear? Has not the very word 
conversazione become hopelessly affected with a flippant, 
slangy connotation? We are too busy to converse, or 
too restless, or too thoughtless. Instead, we play auction, 
or dance, or go to the movies. Of course we talk a plenty. 
But talk and conversation are two things. 

Is it because this is a scientific age? Or a commercial 
age? Or a material age? Or is it just because it is the 
age we happen to live in, and the golden age of art or 
literature or morals or—conversation is always just 
a decade or a generation or a century in the background? 

Whatever the reason, the situation needs a cure. Con- 
versation is too fine an art to take a place in the museum 
with quill pens and sampler making and Rogers groups. 
Conversation, if there were any, would sharpen the wits, 
improve the manners, broaden the mind, and mellow the 
spirit. 

A reviving remedy has been found, and, appropriately, 
it is a scientific remedy. The age which has slain the 
conversational gift provides the wherewithal for its re- 
suscitation. Behold the telephone. 

Until now the telephone has seemed merely an iri- 
tating convenience. It has been like the quick lunch, an 
evil mitigated only by its contribution to the speed mania 
of the time. We have used it as a tool of the efficient life. 

Now it presents itself as an instrument of culture, a 
disseminator of sweetness and light. One has only to try 
conversation over the wire to find a new joy in talking. 

Conversation by telephone is talk shorn of all the ad- 
ventitious aids that spring from the fact of physical and 
visual proximity. There are no smiles to illuminate the 
text. Giggles there may be, chuckles, or even guffaws, but 
a smile is none of these and better than all. There are no 
gestures to round out a period or drive home an empha- 
sis. However much we may find ourselves gesticulating 
with the transmitter, the distant listener gets nothing 
but sound waves. There is no flashing glance to “regis- 
ter,” as the movie actors have it, wrath; no curling lip 
to betoken scorn; no twinkling eye to suggest whimsical- 
ity; none of the charm of personal presence that might 
give substance to an attenuated argument or power to 
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a feeble retort. The voice must do it all—the voice and 
the words it carries and the thought they express. So the 
words must be better chosen and more effective, the 
thought clearer, more orderly, more interesting. 

Then, too, a telephone conversation must march. If 
you run out of thoughts for the moment or merely fall 
silent, as téte-d-téte one might well do with impunity, 
your hearer hangs up the receiver or central breaks the 
connection. You cannot “loaf on the job.” Your brain 
must be nimble, your wit quick. 

There are, it is true, disadvantages in conversation 
by telephone. But, if you have unlimited service so that 
the specter of the mounting “jitneys” need not plague 
you, they are mostly disadvantageous for your neigh- 
bors. Wire monopolization is likely to lead to unpopu- 
larity. Also, if you are a man, you cannot smoke, if a 
woman you cannot knit for the Belgians while convers- 
ing by telephone. But after all, these collateral pursuits 
are more appropriate accompaniments of gossip or story 
telling than of conversation. 

It is just because telephone conversation can have no 
such extraneous helps that it offers so fascinating a 
field for adventure. It stands on its own bottom. You 
either like it for conversational reasons alone, or you like 
it not. If you like it not, it matters not a straw why. You 
would better play bridge, or talk scandal, or go to a 
musical comedy. You are not worthy to partake of this 
splendid discovery. 


THE, SOLDIERS WHO MAKE PEACE 


IFTY years ago when the Great Peace put an end to 

our Civil War it was the men on the firing line who 
showed the least vindictiveness. It was Lee who had the 
courage to surrender when some of his people were 
urging the indefinite continuance of guerrilla warfare. 
It was Grant who told the southern soldiers to keep 
their horses for use on the farms and who refused to 
allow the captive army to be paraded in triumph thru 
Washington. It was mostly northern stay-at-homes who 
clamored for the execution of Jeff Davis and-.it was a 
southern actor who assassinated Lincoln. When the 
Great War in Europe comes to a close it will probably 
be also found that the men who are now making war 
will be found the first to make peace. 








BRITISH CENSORSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES 


F the British wish to deprive themselves of the op- 

portunity of learning what their enemies are saying 
and doing by shutting out German newspapers and 
books from the United Kingdom and the Dominions we 
must admit that is their right, altho we may wonder 
at their action. Our tourists returning home from Eu- 
rope since the war have found it annoying—to use a 
milder term than they employed—that they were com- 
pelled to throw overboard their German pamphlets in 
order to take passage on a British vessel, but they were 
glad enough to get home on any terms. We have been 
more puzzled and amused than angry to see that the 
British censor deems it his duty to shelter the Ameri- 
can people from improper intelligence by eliminating 
and altering the news dispatches from Berlin as they 
pass thru London, altho he must know that we now get 
the same dispatches direct from Berlin and so can dis- 
cover his sins of omission and commission and can spec- 


ulate as to their motive. The cables indeed are British, 
but the ether still is free. 

Not so the sea, even to neutral vessels. The British 
censorship is now extended to cover any German litera- 
ture coming thru any channel. The Italian steamship 
“Dante Alighieri,” which had been passed by the British 
patrol at Gibraltar at midnight of April 22 and was on 
the high sea bound for New York, was ordered held by 
wireless at two o’clock in the morning. The British offi- 
cers who boarded the vessel at Gibraltar inquired of the 
captain if he had any German or Austrian books and 
pamphlets intended for American readers. Captain Stur- 
lese showed his manifest, which listed eight cases of 
such literature. He was told that these would have to be 
left behind. Captain Sturlese remonstrated that the 
books were down deep in the hold under hundreds of 
tons of other cargo where it would cause a delay of 
many hours to get them out. After a few hours spent 
in discussing the matter it was agreed that the steamer 
should be allowed to proceed on condition that the books 
be not taken off at New York but go back to Genoa on 
her return trip. 

Now we must confess that we have at times become 
a bit bored by the very voluminous propaganda litera- 
ture which has been so diligently circulated by German 
sympathizers in this country, but we have the most 
ardent desire to get at that which is buried in the hold 
of the “Dante Alighieri” only a few blocks away. If we 
had one of the books now we would read it thru if we 
wore out the Deutsch-English dictionary in doing it. 
We want to know what it is that our guardians at the 
Strait do not deem fit for our eyes to see. Americans 
returning from Berlin tell us that the Times, Spectator 
and Punch are “as usual” to be read in any of the cafés 
of Unter den Linden. Now that the British Index Ex- 
purgatorius is forcibly extended over America we may 
have to go to Germany in order to hear both sides. Not- 
withstanding our love for English literature we do not 
wish to be confined to it in time of war. The worse the 
things are which the English say about the Germans 
the more we want to know what the Germans have to 
say for themselves. 


THE TIE THAT BINDS 


Ox. of the lessons taught by the present war is the 
importance to the United States of the possession 
or control of tropical territory. We have heard people 
say that “what goes on in Mexico is none of our busi- 
ness,” but when Carranza announced the blockade of 
Progreso it was discovered to be very closely connected 
with “our business,” and the Government, in spite of its 
reluctance to any intervention in Mexico, found it neces- 
sary to compel the opening of the port. The reason is 
that Progreso is the outlet of Yucatan, where is grown 
the henequen from which binder twine is made. Over 
two hundred million pounds of fiber are needed for our 
grain crop this year and four-fifths of it comes from 
Yucatan thru Progreso. If Carranza had been allowed 
to carry out his plan we should have had to fall back 
upon the Manila abaca or the Hawaiian sisal. The supply 
of these is inadequate and more expensive; so that we 
should have felt the change in our bread bills. What we 
should have done if we did not own Hawaii or the Phil- 
ippines is a question which may be referred for answer 
to those who opposed the acquisition of these territories. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























THE GREAT WAR 


April 26—French cruiser “Leon Gam- 
betta” torpedoed in Otranto strait. 
British land on Gallipoli peninsula. 

April 27—Russian fleet bombards 
Bosporus forts. Germans continue 
attempts to regain Les Eparges, 
Woevre. 

April 28—German aviator drops bombs 
on American tanker “Cushing” in 
North Sea. Germans and French dis- 
pute possession of Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf, Vosges. 

April 29—British repel Turkish at- 
tacks and occupy tip of Gallipoli 
peninsula. Dunkirk bombarded from 
German lines, twenty miles away. 

April 30—Struggle for Uzsok Pass 
continues. French attempt to regain 
lost trenches at Le Mesnil, Cham- 
pagne. 

May 1—Germans advance fifty miles 
toward Riga, Russia. American 
tanker “Gulflight” torpedoed off 


cept the party which tried to disem- 
bark directly under the entrance fort 
of Sedd el Bahr. Here the ground 
had to be cleared for it by the troops 
which had landed near Cape Teke on 
the opposite side of the point. Other 
parties were landed at Morto Bay on 
the Dardanelles side and near Sari 


Bahr, Gaba (Kaba) Tepe and Suvla. 


Bay on the outer side of the penin- 
sula. In spite of the strong and per- 
sistent assaults of the Turks during 
the next three days, the British suc- 
ceeded in holding their ground and 
getting the rest of their troops 
ashore. They are now in secure pos- 
session of the tip of the peninsula 
for about five miles. 

According to a Greek account the 


landing was facilitated in one case 
by an ingenious ruse. Nearly a thou- 
sand decrepit donkeys, which had 
been bought cheap in the islands, 
were put ashore loaded with dummy 
guns and baggage. This drew the 
Turkish troops while the British 
were successfully landed upon an un- 
defended part of the shore. 

The French African troops effect- 
ed a landing on the other side of the 
Dardanelles at the same time as the 
British. They beached their boats on 
the outer side of the point near Yeni 
Shehr and captured the entrance fort 
of Kum Kale. Here also the Turks 
put up a very stout resistance, and 
only after many fatal assaults gave 
way and retired across the plain of 


Scilly Islands. 
May 2—French artillery within range 
of Metz fortifications. Indecisive 














fighting about St. Julien, near Ypres. 











In the joint attack 
on Constantinople 
by land the French 
have been assigned to the Asiatic 
side of the Dardanelles and the Brit- 
ish to the European. The French 
force is largely composed of African 
troops from Algeria and Senegal. 
The British troops mostly come from 
Australia and New Zealand, and the 
latter contingent includes some Ma- 
oris, the fierce aborigines, who cost 
the pioneers more than one bloody 
war before they were subdued. 

The troops landed near Enos on 
the A®gean Sea are said to be mak- 
ing their way inland toward the rail- 
road to Adrianople, which if reached 
would cut off Constantinople from 
communication with Europe. But the 
British are directing their main ef- 
forts toward the conquest of the Gal- 
lipoli peninsula, which would open up 
the Dardanelles and bring the fleet 
to Constantinople. The peninsula 
varies in width from four miles at 
the Bulair neck to fourteen at its 
widest part, so all parts of it are 
within range of the big guns of the 
British and French dreadnoughts as 
they steam up and down the Gulf of 
Saros. 

Under cover of the fire of the fleet 
British troops began to land at six 
beaches on the lower end of the pen- 
insula before sunrise on Sunday, 
April 25. The Turks, prepared for 
the attacks by entrenchments, barbed 
wire entanglements and concealed 
batteries, gave them a hot welcome 
and the landing troops lost heavily. 
Nevertheless, they all secured a foot- 
ing on the shore before nightfall ex- 
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THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN 
The attempt in March to force the Dardanelles by the fleet alone having failed, forces are now 
being landed upon the Gallipoli peninsula in order to take in the rear the forts along the narrows. 
arrows indicate the points at which the British troops from Australasia were landed. They 
have entrenched themselves at the point of the peninsula below Krithia and on the coast west of 
Kilid Bahr. The Turkish troops occupy the hills along the Dardanelles between Bulair and Maidos. 
The French African troops landed simultaneously near Yeni Shehr and took the fort at Kum Kale. 
The tombs of Achilles and Patroclus and of Ajax are near these points and the battle between 
the French and Turks on April 25-29 was fought on the plain of ancient Troy 
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RUSSIAN PRISONERS—ALL 


Fifteen thousand of them at Augustowo on their way to detention camps. Here they are lined up 
to receive rations of bread 


ancient Troy. In one of these attacks 
500 of the Turks were cut off from 
retreat by the fire of the warships 
and forced to surrender. It is report- 
ed that the French troops have been 
withdrawn, as it was not intended to 
push the attack on the Asiatic side. 

During all these operations the 
fleet kept up a furious bombardment 
of the Turkish forts and forces. The 
15-inch shells of the British super- 
dreadnoughts, soaring over the Gal- 
lipoli hills, fell upon the fortifications 
of both sides of the narrows as far up 
as Nagara and cut off the reinforce- 
ments which the Turks attempted to 
send from Constantinople. But the 
examination of the entrance forts of 
Sedd el Bahr and Kum Kale, which 
were supposed to have been com- 
pletely demolished in February, 
showed that such a bombardment 
does not do as much damage as was 
supposed and that it is not safe to 
assume that a fort is disabled when 
it is silenced. According to the Con- 
stantinople accounts, three of the 
Allied battleships were so badly dam- 
aged by the Turkish guns that they 
had to retire, the French “Jeanne 
d’Arc” and the British “Majestic” 
and “Triumph.” 


Deuhasiine The German objective 
Rientiete on the English Chan- 
nel has been Dunkirk 

or Dunquerque, probably the strong- 
est fortress of the French seaports. 
After the capture of Antwerp the 
Germans advanced rapidly along the 
coast toward Dunkirk, but were 
checked at Nieuport, ten miles with- 
in the Belgian border. Since then 
they have made no progress in this 
direction, for the combined French, 
British and Belgian force has held 
tenaciously to the line passing near 


the three Flemish cities of Nieuport, 
Dixmude and Ypres. Disappointed in 
obtaining a French port such as 
Dunkirk, Calais or Boulogne, the 
Germans made the best of the only 
outlet to the sea west of the Nether- 
lands, that is, Zeebrugge, the mod- 
ernized port of the Belgian city of 
Bruges. This was cleared of its in- 
habitants and converted into a 
strong naval base, to which the Ger- 
man submarines were conveyed by 
rail. During the past week reports 
have been current that some of the 
swift German cruisers have slipt out 
of their shelter behind Helgoland 
and appeared off the coast of Belgi- 
um. It is also rumored that Zee- 
brugge has been bombarded by the 
British fleet. 

Zeppelins and Taubes have of late 
flown over Dunkirk almost every day, 
sometimes dropping bombs, but 
doubtless chiefly for the purpose of 
making reconnaissances for the bom- 
bardment which began on Thursday. 
At 11.30 a. m. a 15-inch shell dropt 
into the city from a battery located 
somewhere back of the German lines. 
It was followed by others of the same 
sort at intervals of about seven min- 
utes for three hours, The German 
gunners had the correct range from 
the start and their aim was directed 
by aeroplanes hovering high above 
the French fortress. On the follow- 
ing day the bombardment was re- 
newed, but only ten shells were used. 

According to the French bulletin 
twenty persons were killed and forty- 
five wounded, mostly civilians, but 
the bombardment failed to effect any 
military result. Refugees from the 
city, however, say that more than a 
hundred people were killed and that 
the exploded shells dug deep craters 
forty-five feet across. The people of 


Dunkirk, alarmed by this unexpected 
attack, fled in thousands to Calais. 

The most advanced line of the Ger- 
man entrenchments is some twenty 
miles east of Dunkirk, so the battery 
must have been fired from a greater 
distance, thus making a new record 
in long-range bombardment. It is be- 
lieved that the big guns have been 
erected upon concrete foundations 
near Dixmude by engineers from the 
Krupp works. 


The series of engage- 
ments which will proba- 
bly be called in history 
“the second battle of Ypres” has 
been continued thruout the week 
with little apparent gain on either 
side. The Germans still hold the 
bridgeheads at Steenstraete and Het 
Sas on the western bank of the canal 
connecting Ypres with the Yser 
River, as well as St. Julien, which is 
only three miles north of Ypres. At 
both these points, however, the Allies 


The Battle 
of Ypres 


‘thave made advances and report the 


capture of trenches, guns and pris- 
oners. The Canadians have again 
borne the brunt of the battle in their 
efforts to regain their lost ground 
northeast of Ypres. The losses of the 
Germans in the recent fighting here 
are estimated by the English at 
12,000. 

The German artillery has been 
active and towns eight miles in the 
rear of Ypres have been struck. The 
town of Ypres, which has for seven 
months been the center of conflict, is 
practically destroyed by the recent 
bombardment. The famous Cloth 
Hall and Gothic Cathedral, dating 
from the thirteenth century, have 
been demolished. By mounting their 
4.7-inch guns on armored trains 
which run on light railways connect- 
ing all positions along their front the 
Germans are able to bring their ar- 
tillery to bear upon any desired 
point very quickly and shift it as 
soon as the enemy gets the range. 


The Germans have con- 
tinued to use poisonous 
gases, but are not finding 
them so effective as at first because 
they are not fighting in such close 
quarters as at first and their oppo- 
nents are prepared, or at least accus- 
tomed, to this new mode of attack. 
Its success when first used on April 
15 in driving the Canadians from 
their trenches was owing largely to 
the surprize and alarm occasioned by 
the appearance of the greenish-yel- 
low cloud of smoke which formed in 
front of the German line and was 
borne down upon them by the favor- 
ing breeze, stupefying or strangling 
those in its path. The German sol- 
diers manipulating the gas gener- 
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ators were provided with respirators 
or smoke helmets such as are used by 
men who have to enter burning 
buildings or mines. Similar protec- 
tive apparatus is being procured for 
the British troops in Flanders. 

According to the Belgian war com- 
mittee appointed to investigate this 
violation of The Hague rules, the 
Germans have used four different 
methods of generating the noxious 
gases. In some cases the stifling 
smoke from fires in the front 
trenches was wafted by the wind to- 
ward the enemy. Cylinders of com- 
prest or liquefied chlorine seem to 
have been employed and also gre- 
nades or bombs which send out an 
asphyxiating gas as they explode. 
The Germans are doubtless experi- 
menting to see which of the different 
gases or modes of production is most 
effective. Most of those who are over- 
come by the gases recover conscious- 
ness in two or three hours, but the 
inflammation of the lungs and throat 
may prove fatal a day or two later. 
The London correspondents at the 
front accuse the Germans of bayo- 
neting men stupefied by gas. 


The French armored 
cruiser “Leon Gambet- 
ta,” while patrolling the 
Strait of Otranto in order to keep 
the Austrian fleet from leaving the 


The War 
on the Sea 


Adriatic, was torpedoed at midnight 
of April 26 by the Austrian subma- 
rine “U-5.” The night was clear and 
the moon shining, but the lookout 
saw nothing of the enemy until an 
explosion occurred. There was no 
time to lower boats, for the vessel 
sank within ten minutes. In response 
to her signals for help two Italian 
destroyers rushed to the rescue, but 
were able to pick up only 136 out of 
714 on board. Every one of the twen- 
ty-two officers went down with the 
ship. The submarine returned safely 
to Cattaro. 

The British steamer “Edale,” car- 
rying grain from the Argentine to 
Manchester, was torpedoed off the 
Scilly Islands by a German subma- 
rine and sunk, May 1. The crew took 
to lifeboats and were saved by a Brit- 
ish patrol. A Russian steamer was 
attacked on the same day. 

The American tank steamer 
“Cushing,” laden with petroleum for 
Rotterdam, was attacked by a Ger- 
man aeroplane in the North Sea on 
the afternoon of April 29. It was a 
clear day and the crew were out 
watching the aeroplane flying less 
than 1000 feet overhead when a 
bomb exploded in the sea so near 
that the water was dashed over the 
deck, Another bomb fell as close and 
then a third was dropped and ex- 
ploded on the rail, sending the splin- 


ters flying in all directions and tear- 
ing the American flag. The name of 
the vessel was painted on both sides 
in six-foot letters, but apparently 
these were not visible from above 
and so she was mistaken for a bel- 
ligerent ship. The “Cushing” belongs 
to the Standard Oil Company and 
was under German registry be ore 
the war. She was insured by the 
Government War Risk Bureau for 
$419,000. 

Another American tanker, the 
“Gulflight,” from Port Arthur, Tex- 
as, bound for France, was struck by a 
torpedo off the Scilly Islands on 
May 1. Most of the crew were res- 
cued by trawlers, but two were 
drowned by jumping overboard and 
Capt. Alfred Gunter died of heart 
failure. 


A renewal of activ- 
ity is reported all 
along the eastern 
front. The Germans are attacking at 
half a dozen points in Poland, and it 
is uncertain yet which of these they 
intend to push. On the Pilica River, 
before Warsaw and to the north of 
the Vistula the Russians have been 
kept busy by German bombardments 
and assaults, but do not yet know 
where they must mass their strong- 
est forces. 

Besides 


Germans 
Invade Russia 


these renewed attacks 
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HIS MOVING DAY 


UNCLE SAM’S 


upon the old battlegrounds, the Ger- 
mans have undertaken a drive in a 
new direction, that is, from the ex- 
treme north of East Prussia into the 
Baltic provinces. According to the 
Russian account this is a mere raid 
or foraging expedition, but so far 
they have not succeeded in stopping 
it, altho it obviously threatens their 
interior lines of communication, 
which are too few at best. 

Already the German advance north 
of the Niemen River has penetrated 
some fifty miles into the province of 
Kurland and has cut the railroad 
which connects Vilna with the port 
of Libau. This is half way to Riga, 
one of the most important of the 
Russian Baltic ports. Here the Ger- 
mans claim to have taken 1000 Rus- 
sian prisoners, ten machine guns and 
a large amount of ammunition. Ger- 
man torpedoboats have appeared in 
the Gulf of Riga and at Libau. Last 
fall the Germans made a demonstra- 
tion in the direction of Riga, but did 
not succeed in getting so far as they 
have now gone. 


Oppose Shipment An sttempt to 
of Wat Sup lies prevent exporter 

PP tion of war sup- 
plies has been made in Milwaukee, 
where Samuel Pearson, formerly a 
Boer general in the war against 
Great Britain, has brought suit un- 
der what is called the Discovery stat- 
ute of Wisconsin against the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, alleging that the 
company has conspired with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company to manu- 
facture shrapnel for use in the war. 
It is asserted in the complaint that 
Federal neutrality laws have been vio- 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


lated, but Pearson’s counsel says that 
the charge is really that the company 
is guilty of a crime because it has 
become an accessory before the fact 
to the commission of a murder, Un- 
der the statute the defendants are re- 
quired to appear in court and pro- 
duce all the correspondence and pa- 
pers relating to the manufactured 
articles. 

It is recalled that Pearson in 1901 
brought a similar suit in New Or- 
leans, asking for an injunction to 
prevent exportation of mules for the 
British army in South Africa. That 
complaint was thrown out of court. 
This time he asserts in his suit that 
he has valuable property in Germany 


and German securities, all of which 


will be injured by a victory for the 
Allies, whose purpose, he adds, is to 
destroy German property and sub- 
ject Germany to their domination. 
He has the support of prominent 
German-Americans in Wisconsin and 
will try to bring similar suits in 
Pennsylvania, [Illinois and other 
States. 

The president of the company says 
it has been making parts of shells 
and shipping them to the Bethlehem 
company, but-has not exported them. 
At Mr. Wilson’s direction an inquiry 
will be made, but it is pointed out at 
Washington that our Government’s 
attitude toward the exportation of 
ammunition has been clearly defined 
in the letter to Ambassador von 
Bernstorff. Our Government holds 
that to impose an embargo on such 
exportation would be an unneutral 
act. 

President Schwab, of the Bethle- 
hem company, has recently been ac- 


“THE GROWING SEASON 
BUSINESS IS LOOKING UP 


cused by one G. B. Means, who says 
he represents a Peace Institute, of 
breaking his word concerning the 
shipment of parts of submarines. It 
is understood that official inquiry 
finds no warrant for the charge. 

The stock market was affected last 
week by reports about large new or- 
ders. These included one for $66,- 
250,000 worth of shrapnel for the 
British Government, to be filled by 
the American Locomotive Company, 
the New York Air Brake Company 
and the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company; another for $27,500,000 
worth of rifles, given to the Westing- 
house Manufacturing Company, and 
one received by the Pressed Steel Car 
Company for $35,000,000 worth of 
cars and other railroad equipment. 
The president of one surety com- 
pany, judging from applications for 
bonds, estimates the value of war 
orders at $1,000,000,000. The Presi- 
dent of another says the total may 
be $1,500,000,000. 


Wage Arbitration vad 2 ~ Bo gd 

Award the 30th, an 
award was announced in Chicago by 
the arbitrators who have considered 
the demands of the 64,000 locomotive 
engineers, firemen and enginemen 
employed by ninety-eight Western 
railroads having 140,000 miles of 
track. The award was a compromise, 
satisfactory to neither party. The 
two representatives of the railroad 
unions or brotherhoods declined to 
sign it, and filed a dissenting opin- 
ion saying that the arbitration pro- 
ceedings were a failure. The chair- 
man of the board, Judge Pritchard, 
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of Virginia, admitted that he had de- 
sired to give the men more but had 
made concessions in order that there 
should be an award. Other members 
were Charles Nagel, formerly Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor; Vice- 
President Parks, of the Illinois Cen- 
tral; Vice-President Byram, of the 
Burlington; F. A. Burgess, assistant 
chief of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and Timothy Shea, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Engineers. The award 
relates to many things besides 
wages, including overtime rates, 
transfers, seniority, pay for delays, 
etc. The wage advances granted are 
small. As the award is binding for 
only one year, the contest will be re- 
newed at the end of that time. It was 
asserted by the union men that the 
decision had settled nothing. - 

They had protested against the 
appointment of Mr. Nagel, asserting 
that he was biased because he was 
a trustee of the Busch estate, whose 
assets include many railroad securi- 
ties. Notice is given that they will 
insist upon a Congressional inquiry 
to ascertain why he was selected. 


The number of men on strike in 
the building industry at Chicago has 
been increased to 32,000, and more 
than: 125,000 are idle. A Federal 
grand jury has indicted eighteen la- 
bor leaders, eighty-two contractors 
and two corporations for conspiracy 
to restrain trade and other offenses. 
It is alleged that the corporations, 
dealing in electrical fixtures, are un- 
lawful trusts, and that the labor 
leaders are guilty of blackmailing 
employers. 


It was expected in Mexico 
at the end of last week 
that a great and decisive 
battle between Villa and Obregon 
would be fought-within two or three 
days. After tls defeat at Celaya, 
Villa retreated to Aguascalientes 
and there drew to him a majority of 
his troops that had been engaged in 
other projects. It is now denied that 
he gave up Monterey and San Luis 
Potosi, and there is evidence that 
the attack upon Tampico was not 
abandoned, for General Chao has 
won a victory in the movement 
against that port, capturing the town 


Villa and 
Obregon 


of Chico and driving a part of the 
Carranza forces back to the coast. 
It is also admitted that Villa’s men 
have taken and occupied Victoria, 
which is on the road to Tampico. 
Knowing that 1500 Carranza soldiers 
were on their way from Sonora to 
Juarez—the border city across the 
river from El Paso, where there was 
a garrison of only 300—he sent 1200 
men northward to that place. But he 
gathered around him all who could 
be spared in other parts of the north, 
and prepared for the battle which 
might be the last in which he should 
be a leader. 

Obregon had been moving north- 
ward slowly. There were reports that 
Zapata had sent 10,000 men from the 
capital to attack the rear of his 
army, and that he had been sepa- 
rated from his source of supplies. 
These were not confirmed. It was 
known, however, that a part of Za- 
pata’s forces had been whipped at a 
point between the capital and Vera 
Cruz. An official report from Car- 
ranza admitted that the twenty-two 
prisoners taken had promptly been 
put to death. Villa, it was said, would 
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have 30,000 men in the decisive bat- 
tle. Carranza ordered in New York 
60,000 uniforms for Carranza’s army, 
but there was no evidence that he 
had so many soldiers, nor was there 
any confirmation of a report that 
Obregon no longer acknowledged 
Carranza’s authority but had said 
that he was fight his campaign for 
himself. 

There are cases of smallpox and 
typhus in the capital. Vaccine and 
other medical supplies procured from 
this country were sent to the city 
from Vera Cruz on the train which 
brought back to the coast Duval 
West, President Wilson’s agent. 
From Tampico 300 refugees have 
been brought to Galveston on a naval 
transport. In Tampico there is much 
destitution, and the looting of sup- 
plies by mobs was prevented only 
when a fund of $300,000 was raised 
by the merchants. This was expended 
for food bought in New Orleans. 


ideal Ex-President Huerta re- 
Gites mains in New York, but 
it is said that he will 
soon go down to the Mexican border. 
At Juarez, Villa has the border pa- 
trolled, thinking of a possible attack 
by supporters of Huerta. Several of 
the latter’s generals have recently 
been in El Paso, and much ammuni- 
tion has been carried across the line 
in the vicinity of Ysleta, There are 
reports in New York that the rich 
Mexican refugees or exiles were 
looking for a “strong man” to act for 
them in the present crisis, and were 
inclined to take Huerta if he could 
effect a reconciliation with President 
Wilson; also that Huerta has been 
rejected because of indications that 
Mr. Wilson will not even grant him 
an interview. 

A Carranza agency in New York, 
called the Mexican Bureau of Infor- 
mation, gave to the press copies of 
two letters. In one, said to have been 
sent to General Angeles, Villa’s chief 
military assistant, in June, 1913, by 
Porfirio Diaz, the latter urges Ange- 
les to save the Mexican army, which, 
on account of the murder of Madero, 
must either “overcome the fury of 
the people or be annihilated by 
them.” He suggests that Huerta and 
Felix Diaz may have “provoked” 
the killing of Madero to save the 
army. 

In the other letter, said to have 
been sent a year ago by José Liman- 
tour, Porfirio Diaz’s Finance Minis- 
ter, to Francesco de la Barra, for- 
merly Provisional President, the 
writer denounces Villa and com- 
mends Angeles, his assistant, pro- 
posing that Villa be bought and that 
Angeles be used to promote a resto- 
ration of those formerly in power. 


The purpose of the agency is to dis- 
credit Angeles and to suggest that 
the latter has all the time been, as it 
says, “the dark horse, carefully 
groomed,” of the reactionaries. But 
Sefior Limantour says that he never 
wrote such a letter as the one bear- 
ing his signature, Angeles declares 
that he never received the Diaz let- 
ter, and the agents of Villa assert 
that both letters were fabricated by 
a Carranza consul on the west 
coast. 

Carranza has been suggesting rec- 
ognition of his Government by Pres- 
ident Wilson, claiming that he con- 
trols nine-tenths of the territory of 
Mexico, but recognition will not be 
considered until the country has a 
Government strong enough to restore 
peace and hold an orderly national 
election. 
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GERMAN LINESMEN AT WORK 
They climb the pole not by fixed or boot spikes 
but by a rope sling. The use of the field tele- 
phone and telegraph for the detailed direction 
of the movement of troops and the fire of artil- 
lery has never before been carried to such per- 


fection as in this war 


The revolt against 
President Guillaume 
Sam, in Hayti, prom- 
ises to cause another change in what 
is called the Government. Last week, 
General Petion and General Moreno, 
leaders of the movement that was 
started by Dr. Bobo, captured Cape 
Haytien without firing a shot, and it 
is said that they control the north- 
ern part of the country. In a year 
and a half Hayti has had three Pres- 
idents, all of whom gained office by 
leading revolutions. Zamor overcame 
Oreste, and was then driven into ex- 
ile by Davilmar Theodore. The latter 
was driven out by Sam, who is now 
in danger of being forced to join his 
predecessors. 

President Wilson will send to 
Hayti Mr. Paul Fuller, who recently 
represented him in a visit to Mexico. 
A commission led by ex-Governor 
Fort, of New Jersey, failed, some 
weeks ago, to procure acceptance of 
such a fiscal protectorate as was 
established in Santo Domingo. 

France, Germany and Italy recog- 
nized Sam’s Government, which we 
had declined to do, and France loaned 
him $1,000,000. Our Minister, Mr. 
Bailly-Blanchard, was called to 
Washington ‘for a conference, and 
last week Secretary Bryan was in 
consultation with him and ex-Gov- 
ernor Fort concerning Hayti. 


Hayti’s Latest 
Revolution 


For nearly three years a 
large party of United 
States marines has been 
stationed in Managua, the capital of 
Nicaragua. They are part of a force 
that was landed to protect American 
interests during a revolution. Since 
they became residents of the capital 
they have taken part in none of the 
collisions between the Government 
and bands of rebels, but their pres- 
ence has been serviceable to the 
President, Adolfo Diaz. The leaders 
of the Liberal party in Nicaragua 
are now asking our Government to 
withdraw them, and are saying that 
failure to do this will cause a revolu- 
tion. A few weeks ago there was an 
uprising, but it was quickly supprest. 
Supporters of the Government say 
that removal of the marines is 
sought in order that withdrawal of 
our moral support may encourage 
revolutionists and promote the over- 
throw of Diaz. 

Nicaragua is trying to negotiate in 
New York a loan of $15,000,000, de- 
siring to use the money in paying old 
debts and in building a railroad from 
Managua to the Atlantic coast. The 
Government still hopes for the rati- 
fication at Washington of the pend- 
ing treaty, by the provisions of 
which the republic would receive 
$3,000,000. 


Nicaragua 























WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR NEW YORK 


BY JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 


FEW days ago the New York 

City administration, elected 

November, 1913, on the nom- 
ination of a citizens’ fusion commit- 
tee, gave an accounting of its stew- 
ardship. We told the men who are 
primarily responsible for our official 
existence what we had done, what. we 
proposed to do, and in what respects 
we were being hampered by existing 
laws and by legislative meddling. It 
was a good thing, a necessary thing 
to do, this reporting to a responsible, 
representative body, and we hope 
that it is only the first of a series of 
such reports, in order that the citi- 
zenship of the city shall be kept in- 
formed of the acts and plans of its 
government. 

City government in New York, as 
in the other cities of the country, is 
in process of reconstruction. The fif- 
teen months just passed have been 
distinctly months of preparation and 
business reorganization. They have 
also been constructive, particularly 
in policy making. The immediate fu- 
ture for us here in New York, I be- 
lieve, holds still more radical depar- 
tures from the ineffective political 
practises of the past. 

I cannot, for the purposes of this 
article, enter into details of the ac- 
complishments in our city depart- 
ments, but, in the thought that there 
may be some national significance in 
our general policy, I shall try to sum- 
marize the chief points in my ac- 
counting to the Committee of 107. 
After all, New York, vast as is the 
scope and volume of its municipal ac- 
tivities, must proceed thru the same 
steps to achieve efficient government 
that smaller American cities must 
follow. A progressive government of 
New York City is answerable not 
only to its immediate constituency 
for efficient service, but to the public 
opinion of the nation. As New York’s 
wealth and international prestige is 
a matter of American concern, so the 
character of its government is a na- 
tional benefit or a national humilia- 
tion as it is efficient and progressive 
or servile and reactionary. 

The citizen movement of which the 
Committee of 107 was the expression 
was unique. It was predicated upon 
the theory that the people of New 
York were so disgusted with corrupt, 
machine-controlled, extravagant and 
inefficient government in state and 
city in the past, that the force of 
their opinion would compel all those 
parties opposed to autocratic boss 
government to accept a citizens’ 
ticket nominated by a representative 
committee, irrespective and in spite 


MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


of immediate partizan interests and 
desires. The result established the 
soundness of the theory. 

The fusion was a genuine citizen 
movement pressed upon the parties 
by the force of public opinion and the 
ticket was selected by the general cit- 
izenship through a _ representative 
committee and not by the parties. It 
follows that the present city admin- 
istration thru its fifteen months of 
life has had to look for its support 
not to any party or parties, but to 
the citizenship of the city. It must 
look only to the same source for sup- 
port for the remainder of its term. 
This administration is without a 
party. It is responsible to no party, 
and no party feels responsible for it. 


APPOINTING EXPERTS 


The first duty that devolves upon 
the mayor is the selection and ap- 
pointment of the heads of his depart- 
ments. I have already stated the prin- 
ciple upon which this was done. The 
field was canvassed to find men not 
only of capacity and personal ability, 
but men peculiarly qualified by spe- 
cialized training for the discharge of 
the duties of each respective depart- 
ment. When private business organ- 
izes itself, it will not select a railroad 
man to run an industrial enterprise, 
or a civil engineer for the presidency 
of a trust company. It regards 
specialized training as essential to 
success in a specialized field. This 
principle I recognized as mayor in 
selecting the heads of my depart- 
ments. When men of the caliber and 
training I desired were found within 
the ranks of a party contributory to 
fusion, they were appointed, and I 
was glad of the opportunity to select 
them. When, however, men better 
qualified and better trained were 
found outside the lines of party or- 
ganizations, they were appointed de- 
spite that fact. The result has been, 
I think, that the present commission- 
ers of the city departments comprize 
as able and qualified a group of ad- 
ministrators and specialists in the 
problems of their respective depart- 
ments as has ever been brought to- 
gether in any governmental enter- 
prise. 

Every preceding administration 
has been shipwrecked on the rocks of 
the police department.. We have 
weathered fifteen months of storms, 
and the police department is better 
organized, more efficient, better dis- 
ciplined, and with a spirit more re- 
sponsive to the commissioner and the 
administration than ever before. We 


have had no scandal and no break- 


down of police work. We have effect- 
ed a broad reorganization of the de- 
partment and have inspired the men 
with a confidence in their commis- 
sioner and in their officers, based on 
the assurance of a square deal and 
support in the discharge of their 
duties. Reward or punishment de- 
pend solely upon the character of 
service rendered and are today di- 
vorced absolutely from _ influence, 
political or personal. 


THE HEALTHIEST AMERICAN CITY 


In no department have greater 
constructive results been attained 
than in the department of health. Dr. 
Goldwater is the first commissioner 
to realize and avail himself of the 
extraordinary powers conferred by 
the charter upon that department, 
and while broadening the work of the 
department and carrying it to a 
higher plane, he has inaugurated a 
great campaign of public education 
in health matters. As an aid to his 
own judgment, he has established an 
advisory council of 175 representa- 
tives of science, and of the business 
and social life of the city, and has as- 
sociated with himself this committee 
in the consideration of questions of 
department policy. The general work 
of the department is reflected in the 
lowest general death rate and lowest 
infant mortality rate of any city in 
the United States. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
the undertakings of this department 
has been that to secure better condi- 
tions of transit for the people of the 
city. Everyone has known for years 
that our surface and subway cars 
have been crowded to a point danger- 
ous to the public health. Every agen- 
cy supplied by state and city has un- 
availingly attempted to better these 
conditions. The health department, 
by the simple expedient of notifying 
the transit companies that the oper- 
ation of overcrowded cars is a men- 
ace to public health, and by the pro- 
mulgation of an order of the board 
of health forbidding overcrowding 
in the cars, has compelled these com- 
panies to increase their service and 
decrease congestion. This order is 
issued under power conferred by the 
charter and its breach is punishable 
by heavy fine. In the successful use 
of this power has been found the 
only effective means of attacking the 
overcrowding problem in the surface 
cars and subways of this city. 

The work of street cleaning is 
technical and specialized. For that 
reason, I appointed a specialist, a 
man who had developed his specialty 
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by years of training. The work of the 
department has been reorganized and 
systematized, with the result that 
the streets of the city, even under 
the great handicap of construction 
work proceeding at so many points, 
are cleaner than at any time since 
Colonel Waring’s day. A general sys- 
tem of street flushing has been put 
into force, and the equipment for 
street scrubbing has been doubled. 
The equipment of the department is 
being gradually modernized. Five 
hundred of the two thousand ash and 
garbage carts of the department have 
been covered, and arrangements com- 
pleted to cover eight hundred more 
within a very short time. A model 
district has been organized and laid 
out, in which thoroly modern and 
scientific equipment will be used. On 
the basis of the results obtained here, 
the city will be able to determine the 
value in results and the cost of mod- 
ernizing the equipment of the depart- 
ment thruout. 


DOCKS AND FIRES 


The largest physical constructive 
problems which this administration 
is called upon to solve falls within 
the jurisdiction of the dock depart- 
ment. They are also the most impor- 
tant to commerce and to the business 
interests of New York. In 1914 the 
department constructed 134,000 
square feet of new piers as against 
59,000 in 1913. It has negotiated a 
great number of new leases at in- 
creased rentals, and has secured the 
extension and reconstruction by pri- 
vate capital of piers upon city owned 
land at increased rentals to the city. 
It has readjusted leaseholds and pro- 
vided better facilities for the marine 
commerce of the city, and in 1914 it 
transacted its business with a de- 
creased administrative expense of 
$312,000 under that of the preceding 
year. Furthermore, it has translated 
a deficit on the Staten Island Divi- 
sion of the Municipal Ferry, which in 
1912 was $189,000, into an operating 
profit of slightly over $15,000. 

The fire department, upon a budget 
lower by $55,000 than in 1914, has 
organized a series of new companies 
which, by July, will equal a fire de- 
partment of a city the size of Roches- 
ter or Buffalo. It has done this by the 
exercize of strict business economy, 
and by a reorganization and redistri- 
bution of its personnel. The work of 
fire prevention has been carried for- 
ward and improved, with the result 
that the fire loss was kept to a figure 
lower than that of any year since 
1907, with the exception of two 
years, and in this field the power of 
the department has been materially 
increased by the action brought by 
the commissioner, who has estab- 


lished his right, for the first time in 
the city’s history, to collect the ex- 
pense of fighting a fire caused by 
culpable and willful negligence. 


MAKING OVER CRIMINALS 


The achievements of the depart- 
ment of correction have been both ad- 
ministrative and in the field of con- 
structive planning. Effective checks 
have been placed upon the drug traf- 
fic in the institutions, and broad im- 
provements in the medical service 
have been made. The institutions un- 
der the department of correction 
have hitherto been corruptive rather 
than correctional. Almost every con- 
dition existing within them combined 
to degrade and vitiate the prisoners, 
and to send them back into the com- 
munity worse equipped for partici- 
pation in its social life than before. 
The great work of the present ad- 
ministration has been to change the 
spirit and character of these institu- 
tions and to make them correctional 
in fact. 

Most important of the contribu- 
tions of Miss Davis is her establish- 
ment of the true principle of correc- 
tion. Her administration recognizes 
that useful employment, decent sani- 
tary conditions and proper treatment 
are necessary to make these institu- 
tions curative as well as punitive. 


THE BURDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


A heavy burden has fallen upon 
the department of charities this 
year. Probably never before in the 
history of the city has there been so 
severe a demand upon the generosity 
and good will of the community. 
During the year 1914 the Commis- 
sioner of Charities has been pressed 
on the one hand by the consequences 
of war abroad, and by abnormal in- 
dustrial conditions at home, and on 
the other hand by the activity of a 
host of detractors and enemies, who 
have had special interests or preju- 
dices to serve. Despite these condi- 
tions, the department has been able 
to add no small number of construc- 
tive achievements to its credit. 

We want to make the Municipal 
Lodging House something more than 
mere sleeping quarters for tired, 
hungry men, out of work; we want 
to make it a great human repair 
shop, manned and equipped to rebuild 
the broken lives of those who enter 
its doors for help. Thru our Bureau 
of Social Investigations we want to 
carry on preventive social service 
work in the houses of the poor. 

The European war and business 
depression at home created last win- 
ter an unprecedented condition of 
general unemployment. This the gov- 
ernment of the city, while not recog- 
nizing any legal obligation, under- 


took to relieve as far as lay in its 
power. Public works of all kinds pro- 
jected for the immediate future were 
advanced by the departments and by 
the board of estimate to the point of 
actual beginning with all possible 
speed. 

A large citizens’ committee, repre- 
sentative of the business, financial 
and social interests of the city, was 
appointed by me, and undertook at 
once a study of the underlying condi- 
tions of unemployment and the im- 
mediate relief of those in most press- 
ing need. This committee collected 
approximately $200,000, and estab- 
lished thruout the city some twenty- 
two workshops, in which over 4,500 
men and women have been employed 
during the past winter on useful 
work, and at wages sufficient to keep 
them from becoming public charges, 
and under conditions which per- 
mitted them to seek, and many of 
them to find permanent employment. 

I might go on, if space were at my 
disposal, to review the work of the 
other departments—to point out how 
the department of water supply, on 
a budget decreased by $570,000, has 
extended the lighting system of the 
city and improved its quality; how 
this department has obtained lower 
rates from the lighting companies; 
how the department of licenses has 
established its new employment bu- 
reau, has controlled the theaters and 
the moving picture houses, has exer- 
cized sanitary control over the issue 
of new licenses, and has protected the 
morals of the community thru its su- 
pervision of dance halls and public 
exhibitions—but a complete review 
of these and of the other depart- 
ments would require tao much space, 
and the record has been made, in 
part, currently in the press. 


THE MAYOR AS BUSINESS MANAGER 


It is not sufficient for the mayor to 
appoint the heads of his departments 
and send them into the field. If his 
administration is to be successful, he 
must work with them constantly day 
by day. No mayor heretofore has 
ever tried to be the business manager 
of the city. I conceive that he should 
be, that he must be if his control is 
to be real as well as theoretic. It is 
not enough to sit quietly by, as has 
been the custom in the past, and wait 
for situations to arise, for difficul- 
ties to be presented by the adminis- 
trative heads of the departments, to 
commission them to make good if 
they can, and to supplant them if 
they fail. The mayor should work 
day by day with them on the prob- 
lems of administration and of policy. 
That he cannot do directly personal- 
ly. His time is too far consumed by 
the meetings of deliberative boards, 
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and by essential interviews, confer- 
ences and public meetings. He must 
have time at his disposal for consid- 
eration of the great questions of city- 
wide policy. His executive control, 
therefore, must be thru an agency. 
The agencies I have employed for 
this purpose have been the Chamber- 
lain and the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts. 
THE DEPUTY MAYOR 


I invited Mr. Bruére to become 
Chamberlain with this particular 
plan in mind. I wanted someone with 
a thoro knowledge of the organiza- 
tion of the city government, and with 
capacity for handling the problems 
of administration, to assist me in 
keeping a centralized executive con- 
trol of the administration of the de- 
partments within my jurisdiction, to 
work with the heads of departments 
critically and constructively, and 
with them, bringing to the considera- 
tion of questions the point of view of 
the executive, to formulate and pre- 
sent to me in thoroly digested form 
the questions that require executive 
decision. 

The office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts, altho primarily investiga- 
tive and auditing in the nature of its 
duties, has also been valuable for a 
great portion of this work. It was my 
plan to reorganize that office, to make 
it a single-headed commission, to 
make its duties constructive as well 
as critical and analytic—to make it, 
in short, the mayor’s arm and agent 
of administration, studying problems 
of the departments, codperating in 
the solution of them, developing with 
them, from the executive point of 
view, methods and processes, and 
principally keeping the mayor con- 
stantly informed directly of the oper- 
ations of all those portions of the 
government for which he is responsi- 
ble. The Legislature of last year de- 
nied my application for a one-headed 
commission, constructive in name as 
well as in duties. This year the bill 
died in committee. 

In the meantime, the Commission- 
er of Accounts has continued the 
effective discharge of his general in- 
vestigative duties, with the result 
that his report upon an exhaustive 
study of the elective coroner system 
has brought about the enactment of a 
law which will abolish that system 
at the expiration of the terms of the 
present coroners, and will substitute 
for it an effective and economical sys- 
tem for the investigation of homicide 
cases. 

Gradually over a period of much 
more than half a century, the City of 
New York has been piling up a mu- 
nicipal debt of huge proportions. 
This debt was incurred for almost 
every conceivable purpose. Altho the- 


oretically contracted only for physi- 
cal improvements of a permanent na- 
ture, partly thru loose practise and 
partly by fraudulent design, the pro- 
ceeds of the city’s borrowings were 
used for purely temporary purposes 
—such as wages of maintenance 
forces, and the cost of perishable 
personal property. 

Gradually in recent years a better 
practise has been built up until, un- 
der the administration of Mayor 
Gaynor, the board of estimate care- 
fully distinguished between the per- 
manent improvements for which long 
term bonds were issued, and main- 
tenance charges carried out of the 
tax levy of the year. But when this 
administration came into office, the 
gross debt of the city had reached 
the staggering figure of $1,223,918,- 
429.58, while the net funded debt 
was $898,013,401.88. In the budget 
of the present year we carry the sum 
of $59,000,000 on account of debt 
service alone. Manifestly it was in- 
cumbent upon some administration 
to put a stop to the increase of this 
crushing debt. The present adminis- 
tration faced the situation frankly 
and undertook that duty. 


A PAY-AS-YOU-GO POLICY 


At the time when we negotiated 
the $100,000,000 loan in order to 
meet our obligations abroad in Sep- 
tember, we declared a new financial 
policy. We declared that we would 
hereafter carry in the tax budget of 
the city, in increasing proportion, 
the cost of permanent public im- 
provements of a non-self-sustaining 
character until, at the expiration of 
four years, we would carry in the 
budget the entire cost of such im- 
provements. 

This is a radical departure from 
the city’s former policy. It will, of 
course, add in the immediate future 
large sums to the budget of the city. 
It was necessary, however, as a step 








CONSTRUCTIVE ACHIEVE 
MENTS OF FUSION IN 
NEW YORK 


Experts appointed to office 

Police Department purged of polit- 
ical favoritism 

Board of Health compels better 
transit service 

Street cleaning equipment mod- 


ernized 
Dock Department saves money 
Fire Commissioner establishes 


right to recover expenses of 
fighting fires caused by negli- 
gence 

Penitentiaries made _ correctional 
rather than corruptive 

Mayor, thru City Chamberlain, be- 
comes effective business manager 

Increase in city debt checked 




















to protect the credit of New York. 
It puts the city, for the first time 
in its history, upon a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 


HOME RULE 


New York City is governed very 
largely from Albany. We have not 
the power to regulate our local af- 
fairs. We are compelled when we 
need to make slight changes in the 
organization of our departments, and 
often even in purely administrative 
matters, to go to Albany. This year 
we asked the Legislature for a series 
of bills necessary to the economic and 
effective conduct of our business. A 
number have been given us; other 
and still more important bills are be- 
fore the Legislature. 

We have asked for a small board 
of education. Every intelligent, dis- 
interested student of the question 
agrees that the present board is un- 
wieldy, and that a small, compact, 
businesslike board could administer 
the schools vastly more economically 
and efficiently. That bill would mean 
millions in saving to New York. 

Most important of them all, we 
have asked a bill giving to the board 
of estimate and the board of alder- 
men the same jurisdiction over the 
salaries and numbers of city and 
county employees, which they now 
have over those in the departments 
under the jurisdiction of the mayor. 
This bill would give the board of es- 
timate the power to save the taxpay- 
ers many millions of dollars in the 
next and ensuing budgets. It was de- 
feated. City employees opposed it. It 
has come to the point when the or- 
ganized city employees are stronger 
at Albany than the government of 
the city and the taxpayers com- 
bined. 

All this legislation, asked, grant- 
ed, or denied, merely demonstrates 
the imperative necessity for genuine 
municipal home rule. 

Real home rule New York will 
never get from the Legislature. We 
will go to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion this year, however, with a de- 
mand for home rule fortified by con- 
stitutional provision, a demand which 
will not be exprest by the voice of 
this city alone, but will be dinned 
into the ears of the constitutional 
delegates by the united voices of 
fifty-four cities of this state. At last, 
I am happy to say, the cities of this 
state recognize their common neces- 
sity, and are banded together in a 
federation of mutual interest to ob- 
tain from the convention the powers 
that will permit them to develop 
their local governments and their 
local opportunities untrammeled by 
legislative interference. 

New York City 
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THE BATTLESHIP “NEW YORK” AS SHE PASSED UNDER BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
“Taking facts as they are, there is no navy in existence today so situated as to be capable of successfully competing with our own” 











IS ANYTHING WRONG WITH THE NAVY? 


preparedness of the navy; oth- 

ers oppose any enlargement of 
it as tending toward “militarism” or 
“navalism”; others claim that its ef- 
ficiency has become impaired; others 
say that its fighting condition was 
never better, and underlying these 
and many other equally divergent 
opinions is a widespread inclination 


. pres people are questioning the 


to pitch into Secretary Daniels, not. 


merely for what he has done or not 
done, but for acts of commission 
or omission for which Congress 
or his predecessors are responsible. 
Fifty years of somewhat intimate ac- 
quaintance with the service, I pre- 
sume, is the reason why I am asked 
by the editor of The Independent to 
suspend looking at the trouble across 
the ocean and observe this one at 
home. With much diffidence, for the 
factors in the problem are 
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THE INDEPENDENT’S NAVAL EXPERT 


ing obstructions to navigation; with- 
out the machines the men if sent to 
fight on shore amount to no more 
than a small body of infantry. But 
the product of a modern battleship 
and its eight or nine hundred men 


on its and their own element—the - 


sea—is an offensive and destructive 
force approximating that of an army 
of 150,000 men. 

In this country there can be no 
militarism, as above defined, without, 
first, a political revolution. And 
there is no such thing as “navalism.” 
These considerations may, therefore, 
at the outset be laid aside in dealing 
with present xyuWestions. 

The latter as affecting the navy, 
have reached a stage wherein per- 
sonal attacks, fanciful speculations 
and Cassandra-like prophecies are so 
intermingled that the man in the 


street, who has contributed his share 
of the $140,000,000 per year which 
the navy costs us and has supposed 
he was getting something good for 
his money, is approaching a state of 
muddle and apprehension. The Presi- 
dent at the outset of the discussion 
in Congress called it good dialectic 
exercize, left it there and has not 
changed his attitude. Congress after 
an investigation authorized such 
changes and augmentations in the 
navy as it thought best. The storm 
center is Secretary Daniels, who con- 
tents himself with enumerating the 
things accomplished during his ad- 
ministration. As among these are a 
saving of three million dollars in 
building the “Arizona” and a scaling 
down of the profits of the armor and 
ammunition making concerns, natur- 
ally the latter are not found among 
his enthusiastic adherents. 





many, complex and often 
obscure, I venture to offer 
the following considera- 
tions: 

First, as to “militar- 
ism” in general, and so- 
called “navalism” in par- 
ticular. 

Militarism does not 
mean the possession of a 
relatively large military 
establishment, but the ex- 
altation of the military 
power, no matter whether 
great or little or whether 
under color of law or oth- 
erwise, above the civil 
power. War is an effort by 
one people to impose by 
force its will upon an- 
other people. Militarism is 
the attempt of the mili- 
tary servants of a people 
to impose their will upon 
their master. There is 
little to choose between 
the imposition of one will 
or the other: both are di- 
rected to the destruction 
of the nation. 

There has never been a 
naval Pretorian Guard. 
No navy has ever set up 
or pulled down king or 
parliament, nor in the na- 
ture of things can any 
navy do so. The reasons 
are obvious, and chiefly 
because the habitat of the 
navy is the sea and not the 
land. It is equipped for 
sea fighting and not for 
land fighting. It manages 
certain great war ma- 








The condition of the 
navy has recently been set 
forth by the Secretary in 
a letter to President Gar- 
field of Williams College. 
We have in active service 
225 vessels of all charac- 
ters and 101 vessels in re- 
serve. We have under con- 
struction and authorized 
seventy-seven vessels, 
namely, nine dreadnoughts 
of the most powerful kind, 
twenty-three destroyers, 
thirty - eight submarines 
and seven auxiliaries. We 
have largely increased the 
number of mines on hand 
and in process of manu- 
facture. We have in- 
creased torpedoes by nine- 
ty per cent, and we shall 
soon have very much 
greater facilities than at 
present for constructing 
these weapons. The en- 
listed strength of the navy 
is at the maximum figure 
allowed. There are no bet- 
ter guns than those which 
we have. Aviation in the 
navy is being developed, 
with an appropriation of 
a million dollars in its 
support. War plans have 
been formulated and will 
be put in practise, and a 
Chief of Operations, now 
regularly created by law, 
will hereafter perform the 
substantial functions of a 
General Staff. 

It may be added, tho 








chines useful at sea only. 
Without the men these 
machines are mere float- 
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SECRETARY DANIELS 


“He is for the moment the director of the most powerful free navy in the 
world. It only remains for him to do his best to keep it so” 


not specially noted in the 
Secretary’s letter, that the 
rate of desertion in the 
navy has never been lower 
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and is now far below the figures 
which in past years were supposed 
to represent an irreducible minimum 
for all navies; that the enlisted 
force is made up of ninety-eight 
per cent American-born eitizens, the 
rest being naturalized; that the 
drunken tar of the old days is as 
extinct as the dodo, and that the pres- 
ent enlisted force, coming as it does 
from the same social strata as its 
officers, is beyond doubt the most in- 
telligent body of young men in any 
navy in the world. All of these facts 
are verifiable in official reports and 
are not based upon the assertions of 
the Secretary. Collectively they also 
show that ship for ship and man for 
man no navy surpasses our own. 

Owing to the stay of a portion of 
the fleet in Vera Cruz for a year or 
more, many drills and exercizes had 
to be omitted, and as a result there 
was undoubtedly some loss in the ab- 
solute efficiency of the fleet as a 
whole. Against this is to be balanced 
the experience gained under practi- 
cally war conditions and results of 
the drills which have taken place since 
the fleet returned to its regular prac- 
tise ground. If the efficiency loss has 
not been wholly made up, there is no 
reason apparent why it may not be 
made up in no unreasonable period 
of time. 4 

Preparedness, however, does not 
depend upon the absolute condition 
of a navy, but upon its relative con- 
dition with respect to other navies, 
with one or more of which there is 
. an’ assumed possibility it may be 
called upon to contest command of 
the sea. This brings in the time ele- 
ment, and a comparison of conditions 
not existing at some indefinite, but at 
some particular and fixed, period. 

At the moment of this writing the 
German fleet is locked up in its har- 
bors by the English fleet, which, as 
a consequence, is itself ldcked up. 
The French fleet, which has played 
but little part in the present war, is 
engaged in neutralizing the |Austrian 
fleet and incidentally helping in the 
attack on the Dardanelles forts. The 
Russian fleet is shut up in the Baltic 
and in the Black Sea. The Japanese 
fleet has been withdrawn to Japanese 
waters and will stay there. Other 
fleets are of inconsiderable relative 
strength. 

Taking facts as they are, there is 
no navy in existence today so situ- 
ated as to be capable of successfully 
competing with our own. Nor will 
this condition be changed materially 
by the long anticipated battle be- 
tween the British and German high 
sea fleets; for the mauling which 
both will get will still leave our naval 
strength greater than that of the vic- 
tor; and this will continue until the 


latter by new building regains his 
former power. 

Present need for building any 
more enormously expensive battle- 
ships than have been provided for is 
not apparent. The shipbuilding fa- 
cilities of this country appear to be 
sufficient to enable us to turn out 
vessels of any kind quite as rapidly 
as canbe done abroad. Therefore in 
the time which the victor may re- 
quire to bring his fleet back to nor- 
mal condition, it is not clear why we 
cannot then increase ours, either 


correspondingly or to whatever ex- 


tent may be found necessary. 

The war has not solved completely 
a single one of the pressing naval 
problems, although in various ways 
it is leading toward possible solu- 
tions. It is not certain that it will 
leave the battleships of today the 
most formidable of fighting ships— 
or that another type of vessel may 
not arise as different as the turreted 
monitor was from the iron-plated 
steam frigate. The war efficiency of 
the submarine, in the face of the 
failure of the German invisible 
blockade, is more in doubt than ever. 
The repulse of the British and 
French fleets by the Dardanelles 
forts, through the agency apparent- 
ly of gunfire, is striking at the roots 
of many preconceived notions. It is 
becoming doubtful whether these 
great armored structures require the 
penetration of projectiles to put 
them out of action, or whether they 


can be practically destroyed by im-, 


pact of tremendous shells which 
may not pierce their armor. Nothing 
but the actual tests of war can settle 
such issues as this. And if they are 
to be settled by this war the time 
cannot be far distant. It does not 
seem prudent, therefore, that by 
shouts of “unpreparedness” we 
should be stampeded into construct- 
ing a navy not in accordance with 
the relative conditions which exist 
now, not in accordance with what- 
ever relative conditions. may be 
brought into existence as the out- 
come of the present war, but with 
those which obtained before this 
war began, and which may never be 
reproduced. 

The attacks on Secretary Daniels 
become grave only in so far as 
his assailants aver that: certain of 
his official actions tend to under- 
mine the discipline of the navy. The 
discipline of a military body is the 
great organic force which holds it 
together and upon which its effi- 
ciency ultimately depends. The navy 
is nothing but a fighting machine 
pure and simple. It has but one ob- 
ject and purpose; that is, to win our 
battles on the sea. The moment we 
attempt to divert it to any other 


purpose just to that extent it is im- 
paired. It is a bad tool for the new 
purpose because it has never been 
adapted thereto. This is why war- 
ships cannot properly be used as 
passenger liners or to drum up trade 
in South America or to carry the 
mail or be taken from their legiti- 
mate duties to any but a very lim- 
ited extent, in order to attend flower 
shows, Sunday school celebrations 
or to exhibit themselves in the Hud- 
son River. 

In the naval officer the same sin- 
gleness of aim is also essential. His 
business is to fight battles, When he 
is not doing that his business is to 
think battles—to think battles all 
the time, and nothing else. It does 
not help him a bit in doing this to 
have prominent citizens “receive” 
him, make speeches at him, or drag 
him about in street processions. The 
moment he is converted or con- 
verts himself into an explorer, a 
pedagog, a social leader, a Navy 
League lecturer, or a specialist in 
any of the various arts and sciences, 
he is departing from his true use 
and purpose, for which he is paid. 
The difference between him and the 
doctor or lawyer who wishes to fol- 
low some other calling side by side 
with his own is that upon the pro- 
ficiency of either doctor or law- 
yer in his chosen profession the 
safety of the country does not de- 
pend, while upon that of the sea- 
fighter in his it does. 

Excluding the criticism of the am- 
munition and armor makers, Secre- 
tary Daniels appears to be diverting 
the minds of the naval officers from 
thoughts about battles which they 
ought to have to thoughts about 
something else which they ought 
not; and it is further asserted that 
he is doing this in an exasperating 
fashion. For example, shortly after 
his assumption of office, he created 
much extraneous and hence useless 
thought by prohibiting the use of 
wines, or even beer, in the officers’ 
mess aboard ship. However com- 
mendable this might be to temper- 
ance advocates generally, it was 
open to the inference that he re- 
garded the very men into whose 
hands the safety of the country is 
placed as incapable of governing 
themselves. It was also illogical, be- 
cause it related to place and not to 
persons. It does not prevent the in- 
dividual from going ashore or from 
walking out of the gate of a navy 
yard and getting all the drinks he 
wants. And besides, such alcoholic 
liquors as whiskey and rum have 
been contraband afloat ever since 
1855. Officers do not get drunk on 
board ship. Their own safety, if 
nothing else, would prevent it. They 
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have a natural dislike to being 
drowned, and no one better than they 
knows that that is exactly what 
might happen if an obfuscated in- 
tellect were in responsible charge of 
the bridge. 

The Secretary seems to be con- 
vinced that it is his duty not merely 
to keep up the efficiency of the serv- 
ice, but directly to provide for the 
moral and educational welfare and 
uplift of everybody in it, and of the 
enlisted man in particular, whether 
he likes it or not. 

For example: he seems to think 
that the navy should be a great float- 
ing university, in which the curricu- 
lum should include primary educa- 
tion of the bluejacket of about the 
kind the average citizen gets in his 
crossroads district school. Now, the 
navy is already a great technical 
university, having for its aim and 
object the most efficient fighting 
sailor, It has its Naval Academy for 
the education of its officers, which 
now maintains postgraduate courses 
in special naval subjects, and simi- 
lar courses are available to them in 
the colleges. It has its training 
schools scattered over the country 


for the men themselves. It. has 
schools of gunnery, schools of teleg- 
raphy, schools of aviation, schools 
for artificers, and a variety of other 
establishments, all intended to ena- 
ble men to specialize in particular 
branches of naval work. None the 
less, Secretary Daniels requires an 
hour or so per day to be taken out 
of the already extremely engrossed 
time of the enlisted man aboard ship 
in order to instruct him in primary 
fundamentals, and the officers are 
diverted from their legitimate work 
to become teachers. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether in the abstract the 
men are benefited by this instruc- 
tion, but whether, as a business 
proposition, the taking of that time 
for that purpose, from their regular 
duties aboard ship, pays. It certainly 
does not. It would be much cheaper 
to build primary schools on shore, 
provide teachers and equipment, and 
compel the men to pass thru them 
before they join their ships, rather 
than take this time from their work- 
ing hours. This for the same reason 
that it would not pay for the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, for example, 
to intermit the manufacture of war 


material at the present time in order 
to instruct its men in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic for an hour in the 
afternoons. The diversion hurts dis- 
cipline as it would hurt business. It 
puts officers and men in a different 
relation from that which long-con- 
tinued custom and tradition has es- 
tablished in all navies as the best. 
The Secretary’s notions as to uplift 
of the enlisted man appear to be 
based on conclusions somewhat re- 
sembling those which controlled the 
French Revolutionists of 1793. When 
they assumed the charge of the 
French navy, they wanted “equality” 
—forgetting that there can be no 
such thing as equality in an organ- 
ization in which some of its members 
must obey the orders of the others. 
The result of their efforts to estab- 
lish such an equality is written large 
in many a memorable defeat. Secre- 
tary Daniels, of course, has not gone 
to any such lengths as the French 
Revolutionists did, but when he talks 
publicly in a way to lead the enlisted 
man to think himself somehow the 
victim of an aristocracy (his officers) 
and that his rights as a citizen before 
the law are in some way abridged, 
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THE CREAM OF THE WORLD’S NAVIES 


“The enlisted force is made up of ninety-eight per cent American-born citizens; the drunken tar of the old days is as extinct as the dodo, and the 
present enlisted force is beyond doubt the most intelligent body of young men in any navy in the world” 
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the Secretary is striking squarely at 
the discipline of the navy. Having 
his photograph taken embracing with 
one arm a corporal of marines and 
with the other a smiling bluejacket, 
is in itself merely funny, but for the 
above reason it might better have 
been omitted. So also when the Sec- 
retary suggests that the enlisted men 
should write to him about their griev- 
ances directly instead of sending 
their letters thru their captain, who 
is compelled by law to forward them, 
he overlooks the fact that the object 
of the rule is simply to enable the 
superior officer to present his view 
of the case. The enlisted men know 
their rights and their duties both as 
citizens and as members of the navy, 
and hence are just as well aware of 
the value and importance of disci- 
pline as their officers are. In so far 
ag the Secretary may impair it, he 
will lose their respect. He. may de- 
ceive himself, ‘but not them. 
Another complaint is that the Sec- 
retary refuses to take the advice of 
the naval officers in matters border- 
ing on questions of national naval 





policy. The difficulty here is that the 
dividing line between policy and how 
a given policy is to be carried out is 
not always clear either to the officers 
themselves or to the Secretary, and 
no two secretaries have ever dealt 
with this issue in the same way. Some 
of them realizing their own lack of 
knowledge have merely followed the 
counsels of the officers. Others influ- 
enced chiéfly by political reasons have 
asserted themselves in direct opposi- 
tion. Of course the civilian Secretary 
must in technical matters rely upon 
the advice of the expert naval officer ; 
but it is for the Government of the 
country to dictate its naval policy 
and not for the persons who are hired 
to carry that policy into effect. That 
way militarism lies, and when the 
naval officers get thé public confused 
as to whether they aré trying to di- 
rect or. trying to advise their civilian 
head they have only themselves to 
blame if some people think the mili- 
taristic specter is beginning to walk. 

A great deal if not all of this trou- 
ble will probably be terminated thru 
the new Chief of Operations. 





As for the other complaints against 
the Secretary, some are trivial, such 
as wearing a lieutenant’s gold-laced 
cap while visiting a battleship— 
which at most only establishes a 
precedent for future secretaries— 
and others which more or less involve 
political questions. He is by no means 
the first Secretary who has done un- 
usual things, and if his actions are 
to be gauged by the wardroom’s 
growls, he has perpetrated nothing 
equal to Secretary Chandler’s famous 
order which prohibited the wives of 
naval officers from following their 
husbands to foreign stations. About 
the worst that can be said of most 
of his alleged shortcomings is, in the 
language of “Dick Deadeye,” that 
he “means well but don’t know”; and 
that is true of every naval Secretary 
we ever had. 

He cannot fairly be said to have 
impaired the efficiency of the service 
much, if at all. He is for the moment 
the director of the most powerful 
free navy in the world. It. only re- 
mains for him to do his best to keep 
it so. 





EDISON 
BY PERCY MACKAYE 


Read by the Author at Carnegie Hall, New York, May 6, on the Awarding to Thomas A. Edison 
of the Civic Forum Medal of Honor for Distinguished Public Service 








A thousand leagues on the Arctic sea 
A ship went down thru the frozen floe. 
Captain and crew they watched her go: 

They ran her colors free; 

They cheered her lustily; 
And far peoples chanted her praise with them 
Where a phonograph, from her plunging stem, 
Pealed to the stars her requiem. 


A thousand leagues thru the Afric wood 
A man went looting the jungle’s wealth: 
Leopard nor lion could stay his stealth, 

Nor sleeping-death nor flood: 

He drew not the monsters’ blood, 
But he led them alive thru the scorching day 
By a tape of moving film, to play 
With the wondering children of Broadway. 


A thousand leagues, or a thousand years, 
Are motes in the gaze of the seeking mind: 
By its own radiance thought can find 
Its way to ultimate spheres © 
Dark, till its beam appears 
To blazon them. So on that beam hath run— 
Round Arctic moon and Afric sun— 
The electric mind of Edison. 


Thru delicate engine and disc and reel 
He quickens the elemental cause, 
Kindling the lightnings of its laws 

Till atoms of jelly and steel 

Are made to stir and feel, 
And mortals, that long have ceased to be, 
Live on—for the world. to hear and see— 
In a semblance of immortality. 


The throbbing ticker resounds his fame 
With its ominous pulse, and the mart responds, 
Selling his magic in stocks and bonds; 

But they who toss his name 





With gold in their mighty game 
Behold not the soul of the mightier One 
Who sits in the brain of an Edison 
And weighs the dreams when all is done. 


For all that the millions sell and buy 
And wrangle for is a dreamful thing 
Wrought of a lone imagining. 

Tower’d cities that top our sky 

Loomed first on the pensive eye 
Of brooding archjtects; the glories 
Of art and science, their sounding stories, 
Have birth from silent laboratories. 


So out of his visioning silences 
The great inventor reveals for us 
New pathways of nature, perilous 
With unknown skies and seas, 
For new astronomies 
To chart; and each dim discovered trail 
Is lit by the gleam of a luring grail 
With the legend: What shall the search avail? 


What at last shall avail our invention? Yea, 
What avails our soul its cunning brain 
If our paths be hatred, our goal be pain? 

Brain searches in cloud and clay, 

But our soul must point us the way 
Thru cloud to a star, thru clay to God’s breath, 
Or else it were wiser to welcome death 
On the starlit road to Nazareth. 


But they shall avail—both—brain and soul! 
They avail us now in him who has won 
Earth’s wondering homage—Edison. 

For his mind has held as\its goal 

The good of a world made whole, 

And his spirit girds it with lightning span— 
The planetary American 
Whose master-thought is the joy of man. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—AND YOU 
BY HERBERT PUTNAM, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


OST of the activities of the 
Meeiest Government reach 

out from Washington to con- 
fer some benefit upon local enterprise 
or the individual citizen. But the 
National Library, with its compre- 
hensive collection of books, prints, 
music, and (within the field of Amer- 
ican history) of manuscripts, might 
seem to be of use only to the visitor 
to Washington. 

The fully effective use of the col- 
lection can only be upon the prem- 
ises. But this is not to say that the 
books and other matter remain in- 
ert upon the shelves except as some 
inquirer, visiting Washington for the 
purpose, seeks them here. The Li- 
brary also is a publisher, and a con- 
siderable one. It issues numerous 
“lists” which, if they are not con- 
tributions to science, in the sense 
that they advance knowledge of the 
subject matter, are something more 
than mere. accumulations of titles. 
They set forth the books, documents, 
and articles in periodicals which bear 
upon particular topics of current in- 
terest. They are distributed widely 
to libraries; and they enable the citi- 
zen, wherever resident, to begin his 
study of such a topic intelligently. 

Nor is he limited to the published 
lists. Should his topic be unrepresent- 
ed in them he is at liberty to write 
‘directly to the library for a special 
list upon it; and unless the topic be 
one upon which the aid of his own 
local library should prove sufficient, 


he will get what he asks for. Twelve 
or fifteen thousand such requests 
reach‘the library each year and’ are 
answered, even if they are not for a 
list of books but for some specific in- 
formation; provided, of course, the 
answer is possible thru a moderate 
reference, and can be kept within a 
moderate compass. 

The justification of the response 
(which in a way assumes the library 
to be a sort of bureau of informa- 
tion) is that with its great collections 
(exceeding now three million items), 
its efficient bibliographic apparatus, 
and its staff of employees expert in 
the handling of this, it can with a 
minimum of effort and expense ren- 
der a large and varied service which 
local institutions could render, if at 
all, only by the multiplication of ef- 
fort and expense. 

But the inquirer thus directed to 
the sources of information is only 
past the threshold of his inquiry. He 
still needs the books themselves. Well, 
if the books are books which are not 
to be had nearer at hand, he may se- 
cure them from the National Library. 
He has only to ask his local library 
to borrow them for him, and they will 
be sent—at his expense for the trans- 
portation. 

There are, of course, limitations to 
such loans; it is not the duty of the 
Federal Government to substitute it- 
self for local enterprise. It is not 
practicable to furnish books for mere 
recreation, or for ordinary self in- 


struction or culture. These are with- 
in the province of the ordinary public 
library. But where the book is an un- 
usual book, for the unusual need, and 
the National Library has it, and can 
at the moment spare it, it will be lent. 

Our citizens engaged in serious re- 
search—tho not a class by themselves, 
for they include everyone with a 
problem of the moment, even if un- 
professional—are but a fraction of 
the population. To the others who are 
using their local libraries for ordi- 
nary purposes, there is another serv- 
ice, which, tho indirect, may prove 
of fundamental concern. This con- 
sists in the relief afforded by the 
National Library to local libraries by 
the publication and sale of its catalog 
cards. These cards embody a com- 
plete catalog entry by author, and for 
the most part by subject also, for 
every book currently received by the 
National Library, and the major por- 
tion of the books in its existing col- 
lection. They also indicate the classifi- 
cation of each book in the collection 
here. They are “standard” in size and 
form and may be inserted into the 
card catalog of any American li- 
brary. The price charged is but nom- 
inal. 

There is no citizen having a seri- 
ous problem to which a library may 
respond, and for which his local li- 
brary proves inadequate, who may 
not look to the National Library for 
assistance. 

Washington, D. C. 
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TO CARRY CITY FOLK INTO THE WILDERNESS 


A FINE SPOT ON OREGON’S NEW STATE HIGHWAY, WHICH PARALLELS THE WHICH, WITH DEFINITE OBJECTIVES 

COLUMBIA RIVER ALL THE WAY FROM THE PACIFIC TO PENDLETON, A COUNTY NAMES OF THEIR OWN, ARE MAKING THE WAY OF THE MOTORIST EASIER, 
SEAT IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN FOOTHILLS IN THE NORTHEASTERN PART OF AROUSING LOCAL PRIDE IN CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE AND INCREASING THE 
THE STATE. FIVE HUNDRED MILES OF GOOD ROAD, CALLED THE COLUMBIA PEOPLE’S ENJOYMENT OF THE BEAUTY THAT THE COUNTRYSIDE OFFERS. 
HIGHWAY, WILL BE READY FOR DEDICATION THIS SUMMER. THE STATE HAS MULTNOMAH FALLS, HERE SHOWN, 277 FEET HIGH, IS A FEW MILES EAST 


SPENT $1,600,000 oN THIS THOROFARE, WHICH IS A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND. THE SUBSTANTIAL AND COMELY CONCRETE BRIDGE 
TODAY'S TENDENCY TOWARD THE CREATION OF LONG-DISTANCE HIGHWAYS IS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE HIGHWAY. UP THE 


AND WELL KNOWN ROUTES AND WITH 


GORGE IS A FOOTBRIDGE 














THE CHAUTAUQUA 


‘“‘THE MOST 


AMERICAN THING 


IDEA 


IN AMERICA” 





MONG those who 
Wi have part in shap- 
ing the trend of 
popular educa- 
Mi tional influences 
in the Lyceum and 
m1 Chautauqua move- 
ment Dr. William 
A. Colledge has 
= a double distinc- 
tion. As president of the International 
Lyceum Association he voices the ideals 
of many Lyceum and Chautauqua 
workers who are constantly in the field. 
And as director of the Educational De- 





partment of the Redpath Lyceum and. 


Chautauqua Bureau his services are en- 
listed in behalf of the maintenance of 
educational standards in program build- 
ing. : 

Dr. Colledge is a Scotchman who, 
after preaching and teaching and Uni- 
versity Extension lecturing, has given 
his whole time to the Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua since 1911. Not long ago he 
filled the 1000th engagement to deliver 


his literary lectures, with the record of . 


never having missed a single date. 

The International Lyceum Associa- 
tion is a voluntary social 
organization for mutual 
improvement and _ service 
whose membership of ap- 
proximately 800 persons in- 
cludes many of those who 
are known as professional 
platform people, bureau rep- 
resentatives and local com- 
mitteemen. Its province, Dr. 
Colledge says, is to create 
sentiment that will cause 
abuses and inconsistencies 
to die out, “and by friendly 
intercourse establish a feel- 
ing of confidence and sym- 
pathy among the varied in- 
terests that in time will 
create a sentiment of high 
standards and endeavor in 
all branches of the Lyceum, 
a sentiment more powerful 
in its unconscious influence 
than any form of legislative 
action.” For Dr. Colledge is 
confident that the Lyceum 
and Chautauqua constitute 
one of the greatest present- 
day educational forces, 
whose value is not to be 
estimated in money but in 
the influence exerted in the 
building up of higher manhood and 
womanhood. 

As director of the Redpath Educa- 
tional Department this season Dr. Col- 
ledge has selected the morning hour lec- 
turers on literary, economic and com- 
munity building subjects for the terri- 
tory south and east of Chicago. The 
Chautauqua Reading Course plan will 
also be presented at these hours. He has 
also selected the playground and chil- 
dren’s workers for the same territory, 
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planning for successive days of Indian, 
Russian, German and Scandinavian 
folk tales and dances, as well as in- 
formal talks to parents. Plans for a Ly- 
ceum Course building, special courses 
under the auspices of educational or- 
ganizations, anda system of corre- 
spondence reports from the field con- 
cerning the character and effects of pro- 
grams as given, are in his hands. 

Dr. Colledge was educated in Glas- 
gow and London, was a Congregational 
pastor 1887-1903, extension lecturer at 
the University of Chicago, was for nine 
years at the head of the Department of 
Language and Literature at Armour 
Institute, Chicago, was the first editor 
of the Technical World Magazine, and 
is the author of Interpretative Studies 
of Scottish Literature and other books. 





DR. WILLIAM A. COLLEDGE 


If you were looking for a Chautau- 
qua-maker, would you go to a Quaker 
college? One is to be found at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. The Chautauqua 
Idea caught him, took possession of him 
and found expression in an adaptation, 
first to the popular educational needs of 
the small towns in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, whence he has spread his innova- 
tion successfully northward into New 
England and southward to the Caro- 
linas. He has found a way to give an 


inspirational Chautauqua program to 
a town each afternoon and evening for 
seven days, with thirty-one events, for 
a season ticket at $2, or less than seven 
cents an event. More than 200 of his 
tent Chautauquas were held in four- 
teen states in 1914. 

Behind him is The Chautauqua As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, organized 
not for financial profit but devoting the 
surplus, if there is any, to the enrich- 
ment of programs and the extension of 
the movement. “Our proposition in ev- 
ery town,” he says, “is that the people 
can lose, but that they can’t make a 
penny. We pledge ourselves also that if 
we should take in money above expenses 
that would be used for furthering the 
work. In this way we put the towns at 
their best. People are willing to make 
almost any sacrifice or do almost any 
amount of work if the commercial ele- 
-ment is eliminated. We have eliminated 
it from practically all of our towns. In 
a few places they are urging us to make 
it pay some money for their fire com- 
pany or library or some other institu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Pearson believes that the Chau- 
tauqua platform is the 
freest forum in America for 
discussion of educational, 
religious, sociological, eco- 
nomic and political ques- 
tions without partizanship 
or sectarian bias. Even rad- 
ical lectures, telling what 
people of other states have 
done o gain freedom to reg- 
ister their will, serve to 
shock people into thinking 
for themselves. Debates on 
such questions as Woman 
Suffrage and Socialism are 
educational. The use of a 
musical prelude to prepare 
audiences for a speaker has 
been tried and proves to be 
a practical device. 

Mr. Pearson has_ been 
Professor of Public Speak- 
ing at Swarthmore since 
1902. He is a graduate of 
Baker University, with 
postgraduate work at 
Northwestern and Harvard. 
He belongs to the Society 
of Friends and has written 
books on extemporaneous 
speaking and oral English. 
He founded the Chautauqua 
Association of Pennsylvania in 1912. 








The American love of music, often 
proclaimed, and attested by box-office 
receipts in the few great cities, has had 
new proof in the annual engagement at 
Chautauqua, New York, since 1909, of 
some well-known orchestra with a pro- 
gram of classical and thoroly musical 
modern works. The greatest audiences 
of the entire summer gather for these 
orchestra performances and the coun- 
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try for twenty miles around Chautau- 
qua, having learned to take much of 
what the Chautauqua platform offers 
as a matter of course, nevertheless 
rouses itself to unmistakable enthusi- 
asm every year as to the visiting or- 
chestra. The Russian Symphony, under 

“the leadership of Modest Altschuler, 
is engaged for August 9-14, 1915. 





Prospects for che season are regard- 
ed as excellent by the management of 
Chautauqua Institution, and if this view 
is correct it argues favor- 
ably for all summer schools 
and legitimate vacation re- 
sorts in America next sum- 
mer, particularly those 
which appeal to quiet tastes. 
As an example of what the 
closing of opportunity in 
Europe may be expected to 
do, William Hinshaw, per- 
haps the foremost Ameri- 
can baritone, who would 
under normal conditions 
have been singing in the 
great opera houses of Ger- 
many all summer, is en- 
gage as head of the depart- 
ment of vocal instruction at 
Chautauqua. He is taking 
there with him the entire 
group of American ~tudents 
who appealed to him for 
professional help when de- 
serted by their German 
meisters at the opening of 
the war. Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, whose recitals have 
been a feature of the winter 
musical season in New 
York, instead of Berlin as 
usual, heads the colony 
group of piano students at Chautauqua 
each summer. Many thousands of cases 
could be found of people whose plans 
for either diversion or study abroad 
are balked. For the most part they will, 
it .s argued, find some substitute at 
home. 

The tendency to financial caution, 
which undoubtedly exists, will not cause 
many Americans, even of moderate 
means, to forego their vacations, which 
have come to be regarded as necessary 
for personal effectiveness. It may cause 
extravagances to be avoided by people 
of all sorts, which would bring into spe- 
cial favor such attractions as the sum- 
mer schools and the Chautauqua hold 
out. As between sitting like one’s 
“grandsire carved in alabaster,” on the 
one hand, and giving way to expensive 
and profitless orgies of pleasure on the 
other, many will doubtless think a week 
to a month or so at a summer assembly, 
with liberal indulgence of wholesome 
outdoor life, represents a good middle 
course. 

Travel bureaus directing tours in this 
country already report their corre- 
spondence heavier than ever before, not- 
withstanding that several concerns, al- 
ways heretofore engaged with European 
travel, have now turned to the Ameri- 
can and South American fields. That 
the Pacific coast comes in for an ex- 
tracrdinarily large share of attention 

,; hardly needs to be said, but that is de- 


clared by no means to account for the 
volume of inquiries. 








Ashland, Oregon, has a Chautauqua 
park in the center of the town and a 
bee-hive auditorium on a natural slope 
of land built after the plan of the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. It 
is said that the Chautauqua programs 
during twenty-two years have cost some 
$50,000, the list of speakers being par- 
ticularly notable. The man behind this 
independent Chautauqua, G. F. Billings, 





PAUL M. PEARSON 


says that the money and effort have 
done far more than similar expendi- 
ture for paving or business structures, 
“in making a high-minded community, 
in uniting our yj eople, in refining them, 
in making young men and women of 
the highest type, and in bringing all 
the world to Ashland.” 








The Lyceum Magazine, published 
monthly, is devoted to all aspects of the 
Lyceum and the Chautauquas. From its 
text and advertising pages the most 
comprehensive information available re- 
garding bureaus, talent, and the various 
developments in the field may be ob- 


tained. The Lyceum World, monthly,. 


also appeals to the same constituency 
of bureau men, local managers, local 
committees and program people. 








The Community Builder is the name 
of a new publicity organ of the Redpath 
Bureau edited by W. Frank McClure. 
The name indicates the emphasis now 
uppermost in the promotion of Lyceum 
and Chautauqua business. It is an in- 
teresting and attractive publication cir- 
culated free in big editions and reflects 
the application Sf modern advertising 
methods to popular educational propa- 
ganda. 








The books of the new Chautauqua 
Reading Course for the “American 


year” of 1915-16 now announced are: 
“Social and Economic Forces in Amer- 
ican History,” edited by Professor Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart; “Changing Amer- 
ica,” by Professor Edward A. Ross; 
“American Ideals in Character and 
Life,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie; “The 
Ways of the Planets,” by Martha Evans 
Martin. 








From the Redpath-Horner Chautau- 
qua Circuit comes the statement that 
the Indians do not ordinarily “warm 
up” to Chautauquas, but at 
Wetumpka, Oklahoma, an 
Indian real estate agent 
named Johnson Tiger, a 
Creek, bought a hundred 
dollars’ worth of season 
tickets and gave them to 
members of his tribe. They 
went to every session and 
showed great interest in the 
programs. 





Chicago is a center for 
several new coaching 
schoo's, independent of bu- 
reau coaching systems 
which offer training to mu- 
sical and _ entertainment 
companies for Lyceum and 
Chautsuqua engagements. 
And « School of Oratory 
in Massachusetts has _ re- 
cently changed its name to 
Boston Lyceum School. 








Ingenuity in Chautauqua 
Circle meetings during an 
“English year” of reading 
is represented by a “Tenny- 
son Tea” in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and a dramatic 
presentation of “€ranford,” based on 
Mrs. Gaskell’s novel, at Chautauqua, 
New York. 








In Fulton, Kentucky, at the initia- 
tion of the Merchants’ Association, an 
$1800 Chautauqua auditorium was con- 
structed in the city park within twenty- 
one days. City Council doubled the as- 
sociation fund, each of four churches 
contributed, merchants and citizens do- 
nated some of the materials and labor, 
and profits from the Chautauqua were 
assigned to high school equipment. 








The late Captain John W. Kitchell 
gave a forty-acre park to Pana, Illinois, 
provided that the Pana Chautauqua 
could occupy it for at least twenty-one 
days each year, erect buildings and ex- 
pend any profits upon the park grounds. 





The Ben Greet Players in Shake- 
spearean plays and a royalty company 
presentation of Kennedy’s “Servant in 
the House” are Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua attractions this year. 








In Massillon, Ohio, the Board of Ed- 
ucation manages the Lyceum Course 
and the Board of Trade manages the 
Chautauqua. 





Rural school Lyceum Courses in the 
South have recently been inaugurated 
with considerable success. 
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WOMAN A-MENDING 
BY MARGUERITE 0. B. WILKINSON 


What time I went at early dawn 
Upon the King’s Highway, 
When all the winter air was keen, 
When all the world was cold and 
gray, 
I saw a woman old and gray; 
Her face was turned away 
And she was sitting there alone, 
Alone upon a stone. 


And weird she seemed, as one might be 
Who had lived hard and spare; 
Ay, weird, as if a chancy dream 
Had brought her there and set her 
there. 
“What loveless child hath left her 
there? 
What whiteneth her hair? 
Why should I hasten on and on. 
With fear lest she be gone?” 


Such was my thought; wherefore I 
called, 
“Good morrow, Ancient Dame! 
Behold, I journey to the Town, 
And, worshipful, would know thy 
name!” 
“Young Brother, come and learn my 
name— 
(Her voice had strangest claim) 
Who challengeth my name and 
grace 
Must meet me face to face!” 


She said, “I may not turn about 
From this fair way to Town.” 
And I was near enough, by that, 
To note her quaint and homely gown. 
A clarion voice! A homely gown 
Of gentle gray and brown! 
And low in toil she bent her back 
To mend an old gray sack! 


She said, “I may not go to Town 
Until my task is done, 

For I must bear Life’s treasure in 
When as my way to Town is won; 
This sack must hold what I have 

won— 
(Her gray hair gleaned the sun) 
Here is a deal of work to do, 
No treasure must slip thru!” 


But when I came abreast at last 
(For never would she turn), 
Behold! her face was fresh and young, 
Her eyes had all youth’s power to 
burn! 
Ay, warm with light her eyes did 
burn, 
My sudden fear to spurn; 
Beneath the shadow of gray hair, 
Strong youth was shining there! 


My many questions muted me— 
She answered them at last: 

“I am the Present journeying, 
Arrayed in all the hoary Past, 
Deep shadows of a long, grim Past; 
Behold, I labor fast! 

I am all women of the earth, 
And I am their new birth! 


“I am most eager for the Town, 
And yet, awhile I wait; 

Young Brother of the King’s Highway, 
Go, and unbar the heavy gate, 
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Great 
Spring Sale {4s 


Housekeeping Linens 


McCutcheon’s Spring Sale of Housekeeping Linens has 
each year become of greater importance to women who 
know that the name McCutcheon’s means “The best 
in linens”, 
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In spite of the unsettled condition of the linen markets 
of the world, the sale is taking place this year as usual, 
and will continue until May 29th. It affords a most 
favorable opportunity to buy at reduced prices linens that 
we purchased when prices were 10% to 20% lower than 
at present. 


The collection includes a great range of qualities and 
sizes, as may be seen from the items listed below: 
Table Cloths—irom $1.90 to $50.00 each. 
Napkins—from $1.85 to $21.00 per dozen. 
Sheets—from $5.00 to $14.50 per pair. 
Pillow Cases—from $1.25 to $5.00 per pair. 
Towels—tfrom $2.00 to $13.50 per dozen. 
And some special values in Tea Cloths, Bath Sets, 
Blankets, Comfortables and Bed Spreads. 


We repeat that this is a most favorable opportunity for 
the thrifty housekeeper to lay in a supply of linens for 
autumn as well as summer use. 
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Write for Illustrated Bodklet. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Announce their fresh new stock 
of Reliable Luggage for Vaca- 
tion Travelers. 


The “EXPOSITION” 


Case is admirably adapted for your trip to 
the Coast. You need a case of large capacity, light 
enough to be easily handled. The “Exposition” meets every requirement. Out- 
side finish in Black Enameled Canvas with Black Leather trimmings. Case and 
tray beautifully lined with Cretonne. Size 28x 16x8. Price $22. 


Many other sizes of this and Leather finishes, a!! hand stitched. Send for illustrated 
booklets about other Vacation Specialties, Hand Bags and Wardrobe Trunks. 






14 West goth St. . . 154 Fifth Ave. at 20th St. ; ; 177. Broadway 
New York 
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In the wake 
of the brush 








MEMBER RICE 
LEADERS OF 
THE WORLD 
ASSOCIATION 





A surface finished with Luxe- 
berry White Enamel becomes 
whitest white and lastingly 
so. No traceof brush marks 
remain—only asmoothsnow- 
white effect, ‘gull or brilliant 
as you prefer. It is a finish 
that never turns yellow, nor 
does it chip or crack. 


Youcan enjoy these unusual 
qualities—heretofore ob- 
tainable only in imported enamels 
—by spasm an eg Ames —— 
can.made Luxe’ 

The varnish for your WhiteEnem pe 
exposed natural woodwork should 
be of highest quality, too. Liquid 
Granite like other celebrated Berry 
Brothers’ products has withstood 
thehardest wear and tear in homes 
and public for over 57 
years. 

These products we specified by 
architects, used b ters and 
decorators and oale 

hardware dealers pon A ere. 

ou free interesting liter- 
ome finishing. 


us send 
ature on 


Detroit,Mich. »Walkerville, Ont., 
Francisco, Cal. 
Branches in all principal cities of 
e world 


Liou GRANITE 


fasting Waterproof Floor Varnish 


ae 














A help if you plan to build, buy orremodel. It shows a selection 
© over 100 homes in different parts ofthe country. Itenables you 
to investigate for yourself the artistic and economical use of 


“CREO- DIPT” sTAINeD 


SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16,18, 24-inch 30 Different Colors 


They come in bundles ready to lay without waste. 


that are permanent. We select best cedar shingles and by our 
special process preserve them in creosote and stain them any 
color desired. They last twice as long as brush-coated shingles 
or natural wood. They do not curl up or blow off. 

Write today for colors on wood and Book of ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’’ 
Homes in all parts of the country. Names of architect and 
umber dealer desired. 








Send for our Book of “CREO-DIPT” Homes 





They save painting and roofing bills and produce artistic effects |" 





Standard Stained Shingle Co., 1032 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 4 -chitect Geo. L. Falk, Brockton, Mass., for Dr 


(Shipments prompt. Branch factory in Ch'cago fur Westerntrade) 2snades*‘CREO-DIPT"’ Shingles throughTaunton LumberCo. 





.N.M. Preston 














Swing wide for me the heavy gate; 

{ come, tho it be late, 
Rich treasure bearing on my back 
In this poor mended sack. 


“God wrought the fabric from the first, 
And gave it to my hands; 
Man tore it for his rougher need— 
To mend he hardly understands, 
To fill, to bear, scarce understands; 
I fasten the torn strands, 
I fill with love and peace and grace 
The burden of the Race. 


“If I could walk as you,” she said, 
“Upon the King’s Highway, 
As free as wind, and burdenless, 
Forsooth, I could go on today; 
‘ Indeed, I could go in today, 
To that fair Town, and stay. 
I bid you look for me to come, 
Who am the Race, the Sum! 


“Yon pinnacles, yon gracious spires 
That in the sunlight shine, 
Were builded by my stalwart sons; 
Why, wherefore, may they not be 
mine? 
My soul hath sworn that they are 
mine! 
Each Heaven-aspiring line! 
For I have builded not in vain 
Who build men out of pain. 


“Young Brother of the King’s Highway, 
When I have reached the Town, 
God’s fair, far City of the Hills, 
I shall put off this ancient gown, 
This gray and brown, this homely 
gown, 
This silver, hoary crown; 
A future yet unsaid, unsung, 
Shall see me lithe and young. 


“They will unbar the heavy gate 
With pride to let me in, 
Their sister of the early dawn, 
The mate whom they have died to win, 
The love that they have yearned to 
win, 
A mother without sin; 
For I, with treasure in my sack, 
Will never turn me back!” 








The library of the Bruoklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences has equipped a 
“print laboratory.” Its various appli- 
ances for studying prints include a 
press on which etchers may make proofs 
of their plates. 


The exhibit relating to American li- 
braries and library methods, which was 
on view at the Leipzig Book Exhibi- 
tion, has been returned and is being 
used for similar purposes at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 


At a recent library meeting in Chi- 
cago, the question whether public li- 
braries should provide newspaper read- 
ing rooms was discussed. It was urged 
on the one hand that newspaper reading 
rooms were not seriously used, and that 
they brought an undesirable class to 
the library; and on the other hand, that 
some newspapers are more valuable 
than periodicals, that their size neces- 
sitates special rooms and furniture, and 
that undesirable readers can be dealt 
with as a matter of administration. 
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OUR MENTAL INVENTORIES 


The publication of the hundred ques- 
tions designed to test one’s knowledge 
of current events and their backgrounds 
has given readers in various parts of 
the country an Oliver Twist expression: 

The youngsters first answered what they 
could and were interested enough to hunt 
them up in the cyclopedia and quiz whom 
they could for the rest. Give us something 
of the kind often. 

Kinbrae, Minnesota 

I especially liked the hundred test ques- 
tions given on March 8, 1915. Why could 
we not have something of the kind frequent- 
ly? It keeps one up on current events. 

Carlisle, Indiana 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR 


There seems to be considerable haziness 
in the minds of many persons innocent of 
homicidal intentions, as to what murderous 
emotions really are. It has frequently been 
declared of late that the poets and jour- 
nalists and professors who remain at home 
feel more hatred of the enemy than do the 
soldiers actually fighting in the trenches. 
As The Independent pointed out, “it is im- 
possible for two rows of brave fellows to 
stand opposite for weeks without gaining a 
certain respect for one another. The diffi- 
culty is to keep them enemies,” so that 
they will continue to kill each other. It 
has always seemed to me that to continue 
to attempt to kill men that one has come 
to respect—men whose courage and fellow- 
manhood and freedom from hatred for you 
has been witnessed by you—is much more 
inhuman and truly murderous than it is to 
kill men who are so removed from you by 
your own prejudices and hate that they ap- 
pear from a distance more like dangerous 
beasts than men. The crime of the hating 
professor is that of ignorance of the facts; 
the crime of trench warfare is that of hate- 
less but almost unbelievable inhumanity. 

FREDERICK J. PoHL 

Columbia University 

The emotions of the men on the firing 
line are difficult to realize and still 
more difficult to explain. We would 
merely suggest that correspondent’s 
quandary is largely a question of words, 
of the propriety of applying the term 
“murderous” to impersonal and un- 
impassioned warfare. That there is such 
a thing as hateless homicide cannot be 
doubted whatever we may wish to call 
it. We imagine that a soldier’s feeling 
toward his opponent is not unlike that 
of a politician who devotes all his en- 
ergy to the overthrow and ruin of a 
candidate whom he personally respects 
but believes to be dangerous to the 
country. 

A curious revelation of the psychol- 
ogy of the soldier occurs in one of the 
letters from the front, in which the 
writer says that he does not mind stick- 
ing his bayonet thru a man who is 
charging his trench but that he feels 
an unconquerable repugnance and hor- 
ror at firing a big gun into the air, 
knowing that the bursting shell will 
scatter slaughter five miles away among 
men he has never seen. 

It was, if we remember rightly, Vol- 
taire who proposed as a test of one’s 








Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 
one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso- 
lated by distance and lack of facil- 
ities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com- 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remotest 
villages and isolated places into 
direct contact with the larger com- 
munities. 


Today, the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 





One System 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances between 
farms are reckoned in miles as the 
crow flies, the telephone brings 
every one as close as next door. 
Though it be half a day's journey 
to the village, the farmer is but a 
telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development 
as an essential factor of Universal 
Service. It has co-operated with the 
farmer to achieve this aim. 


The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones m2 all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,178,094.82 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, Bupes- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
other property, — or personal, for individuals, = and corporations, 

DWARD W. SHELDON, Presiden 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, View President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
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Reisck Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 
prices. 


Sizes 
414 and 51% ins, 
Extra Size—8 ins, 
(black only) $1.25. 
FREE—liberal supply of 
ink with retail orders. 

Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 


J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 


Order $ 
Today 











Health, Beauty, Efficiency 


Through Mental Training, Simple 
Exercise and Proper Fi 
None too sick, too old, too well to be ben- 
efited. Simple Menus for ) and 
rownups, with tested results, b 
lynn, America’s most paren Dy f Health 
Chautauqua lecturer and teacher. 


Menus and information free. Write 


Fiynn Health System, Dept 59 Lincoln, Nebr. 


‘Don’t-Snore’ 


U. S., Canada and British Patents 








Stape Snoring and Mouth Breathing. Money 
Refunded if it Don’t. Keeps the nostrils open for nor- 
mal breathing by reinforcing the musc!es of the nose which 
relax while asleep. Made of Rolled Gold. So com- 
fortable the wearer is unconscious of its presence. Sent 
under plain cover. Ask for booklet. 


Thos. B. Morton Co., Inc. 730 Starks Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW HOTEL TULLE — = —— 

Park. Take Woodward car, get off at p.m, a ar 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, ¥ 50 Single, $2.50 Up Doudle 

200 2.00 } 00 * 

100 . “ 250 oo’ 

oC ge 9.00 to 5.00 ** ‘ ae 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 














ethics the question whether if you knew 
that by crooking your finger you would 
become immensely rich and at the same 
time cause the death of some unknown 
man in the interior of China, would you 
resist the temptation? But this, like 
many other ethical questions would, it 
seems to us, depend more upon the 
power of the individual to imagine re- 
mote consequences than upon his real 
kindness of heart. 





WAS THAT ZEPPELIN BURNED? 


In our issue of January 11 we pub- 
lished the story of an English aviator 
who raided the German airship factory 
at Friedrichshafen. According to his 
account he set fire to the shed contain- 
ing one completed Zeppelin and one dir- 
igible nearing completion and both of 
these were destroyed, as well as two 
gasometers and a hydrogen reduction 
plant. This, he said, was confirmed by 
the Swiss workman, altho the Germans 
denied any serious damage. 

Additional evidence on this disputed 
point comes to us thru the courtesy of 
two of our readers who have relatives 
on the spot. The Rev. Dr. Kistler of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Bris- 
tol, Virginia, writes as follows: 


The article by Henry Beach Needham is 
exceedingly interesting reading matter, well 
written, convincingly and thrillingly. It is 
full of “inside” information and ought to be 
a joy to the Allies and their sympathizers. 
There is only one objection that I could 
raise to it, and that is, that it has very 
little truth in it as far as the raid of the 
Zeppelin works at Friedrichshafen is con- 
cerned. I do not mean to say that the au- 
thor of that article willingly, deliberately, 
wished to deceive; but I imagine that he 
was “stuffed” with a very likely story, so 
convincingly told that it certainly sounded 
like truth. Now the reason why I make 
this statement is that I had an account of 
it from a witness nearer than Romanshorn, 
eleven miles away. The account was writ- 
ten to me by a nephew of mine the very 
next day after the raid. It was not written 
for publication, but just simply told by a 
young man to his uncle, who, he supposed, 
would be interested in the matter. This 
nephew of mine is employed in the Zeppelin 
works, was brought back from the seat of 
war and the midst of battles, upon the peti- 
tion of Count Zeppelin, who desired to 
have some of his experienced workers. My 
nephew went to the war from those works. 
He was present when the raid was made 
“on Saturday, November 21, between the 
hours of 12:30 and 1 p. m.” “The Zeppelin 
That Never Flew” was there all right, fin- 
ished and ready for use. It was still there, 
wholly uninjured and ready for flight after 
the one aviator left, the other having been 
wounded, forced to descend, and taken to 
the hospital. As far as the other points of 
the raid are concerned they are no more 
truthful. 

I thought you, and the author of the arti- 
cle, would be interested to know the truth 
in the matter and that is the reason why 
I write this letter. There is not a word of 
blame in this letter for either the author 
of the article, nor for the editor of The In- 
dependent. War correspondents are sup- 
posed to write interestingly. and they, like 
we preachers, are sometimes “taken in.” 


Mr. E. Suskind of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, has received a somewhat different 
version: 


Your article by Mr. Needham of January 
11 looked to me so much like ‘he effusion 
of a yellow journal that I wrote to my 
cousin who lives not far from Friedrichs- 
hafen for the facts. Here they are. Instead 
of three British aviators only one reached 
the spot; his bombs destroyed a small out- 
house. The rest is bombast. 
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PEBBLES 


Randall—Delaney is very gloomy—says 
he doesn’t care how soon he dies. 

Rogers—Then he ought to consult a spe- 
cialist.—Life. 


Small Boy (much interested in shop- 
man’s reason for high price of eggs) —“But, 
mummy, how do the hens know we're at 
war with Germany ?’—Punch. 


Mary had a little waist 
Where Nature made it grow, 
And everywhere the fashion went 
The waist was sure to go. 
—New York Times. 


A negro mammy had a family of boys so 
well behaved that one day her mistress 
asked : 

A a how did you raise your boys so 
well?” 

“Ah’ll tell yo’, missus,” answered Sally. 
“Ah raise’ dem boys with a barrel stave, 
an’ Ah raise’ ’em frequent.”—Everybody’s. 


An examination was being held in little 
Emma’s school and one of the questions 
asked was: 

“Upon what do hibernating animals sub- 
sist during the winter?” 

Emma thought for several minutes and 
then wrote: 

“On the hope of a coming spring.” —New 
York Times. 


After a period of six months of widow- 
hood, Bridge€ consented to again enter the 
married state. Some weeks after she was 
led to the altar, says London Tit-Bits, her 
old mistress met her in the street drest in 
the deepest mourning. 

“Why, Bridget,” she exclaimed, 
whom are you in black?” 

“For poor Barney, my first husband, 
mum. When he died Oi was that poor Qi 
couldn’t afford to buy mourning, but Oi 
said if iver Oi could Oi would, and me new 
man, Tim, is as generous as a lord.”—Cur- 
rent Opinion. 


One evening during the summer, as Paul- 
ine’s mother was putting her to bed, she 
said: 

“Now go right to sleep, dear. Don’t be 
afraid, for God’s angels are watching over 

(1) 


“for 


u. 
Shortly after, while the mother and 
father were reading in the library, the child 
called to her mother. 

“Yes, dear,” replied the mother, “what 
is it?” . 

“God’s angels are buzzing around just 
awful, mother,” cried the little girl, “and 
one of ’em’s bitten me!”—New York Times. 


Little Elsie, aged five, was quietly play- 
ing on the porch one afternoon, while her 
father and one of his friends were enjoying 
a smoke and having a chat on political mat- 
ters. They paid no attention to the little 
girl’s presence, and Elsie seemed wholly 
absorbed in her dolls. 

That evening Elsie appeared to be un- 
usually silent and thoughtful. When bed- 
time came and she knelt down to say her 
prayers there came the usual petitions, and 
then, with a slight pause, she resumed in a 
very earnest manner: 

“And now, God, please take good care of 
Yourself, for if anything should happen to 
You, we should only have Mr. Wilson—and 
he hasn’t come up to father’s expectations.” 
—New York Times. 


An old circus man tells this one: 

“The usual crowd of small boys was 
gathered about the entrance of the tent in 
a town in Illinois. A benevolent looking old 
gentleman standing nearby watched them 
for a few minutes with a beaming eye. 
Then, walking up to the ticket-taker, he 
said, with an air of authority: 

““Let all these boys in, and count ’em 
as they pass.’ 

“The gateman, thinking that the benevo- 
lent looking old gentleman was indulging in 
a bit of philanthropy, did as requested. 
When the last lad had gone in, he turned 
and announced: ‘Twenty-four, sir.’ 

“ ‘Good,’ said the benevolent looking old 
gentleman, as he walked away, ‘I thought 
I guessed right.’””—Nem York Times. 





Copyright U.S.A. 1915, by 
The B.V. D. Company. 


**That’s Your 
Friend, The 
B.V.D. Label, 
Boys! ”’ 
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AKE a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 
Label, Tom, and you won't be fooled as 
I’ve been once. _ Now, they can’t sell me 
anything but B. V. D. Underwear. I’m 
just as particular about my uaderclothes asl am about 
my outer clothes. 


“T prefer B.V.D. because it feels so soft and fits so 
good. Take my word for it, it’s certainly cool 
and comfortable, washes up like new and gives me 
no end of wear. I don’t buy, if the B.V.D. 
Red Woven label is missing.” 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 


B.V.D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U. S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Len 

Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.50 the Garment. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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A Short List of Books You 
Should Read and Keep 





America and the 
New World State 


by Norman Angell 


Author of “The Great Illusion,” 
“Arms and Industry,” etc. 
sa”. $2.25. 


A masterly plea for American leadership 
in international organization. Mr. Angell be- 
lieves the time is ripe for America to do for 
Europe what Europe cannot do for herself. 


The Third 
Creat War 
by Laurie Magnus, M.A. 


Introduction by George Haven Put- 
nam. 
12°. $1.00, 


Why the treaties of 1713 and 1815 failed 
to prevent the catastrophe of 1914. 


Out of Work 
by Francis A. Kellor 


12°, $1.50. 

A study of unemployment in America with 
a program for dealing with it. The book is 
addressed to every man or woman with a job 
and neighbor without one; every industry 
that has retrenched this year and others, 


by Amos Kidder Fiske, A.M. 
Author of “The Modern Bank,” etc. 
12°. 333 Pages. $1.25. 

Factors that control the organization of 


and principles that must direct the conduct 
of honest business, 


Tabular Views of 
Universal History 


by George Palmer Putnam 
New Edition. Revised. 8°. $2.50. 


_Chronological tables in parallel columns of 
historical events from the earliest times to 
1914. 





‘All Booksellers 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York, 2-6 W. 45th St. 
London, 24 Bedford St. 




















PROPHECIES—Redding’ fore- 

told present War—gave exact dates 

18 years ago: Claims America soon 

become interested — every existing 
Institution swept away like - chaff; Makes 
startling‘ 1915 Predictions founded on Bible 
Prophecies; Multitudes reading his 216-page book, 
“Our Near Future”; Intensely aerentings Con- 
vincing; Creating great sensation. Silk-cloth, 
postpaid, $1. 


GOODYEAR, 29 East 22d St., New York 
For Thinkers Who Do Not Know Greek 


THE GREEK SPIRIT 
By Kate Stephens 


“A brilliant and penetrating study of elements 
and influences that went to the creation and de- 
velopment of that racial spirit."—New York 
Times. 

“Product of ripe scholarship.”—The Independ- 


ent. 
STORIES FROM OLD CHRONICLES 
By Kate Stephens 


Old English and French life and valor. 
Adopted by London County Council. 
STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY 
Publishers 
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| THE GREATER REFORMATION 


| The attention of the historians of 
| theology has shifted somewhat from the 
Protestant revolt against Catholicism 
to the more recent and perhaps more 
significant change which has taken 
place within the various Protestant 
churches; comprehending many differ- 
ent tendencies under the general label 
of “liberalism.” Professor McGiffert’s 
study of The Rise of Modern Religious 
Ideas deals with the demolition and re- 
construction of the elaborate theologi- 
cal system which the early reformers 
| took over from the Catholic scholastics, 
with only such minor changes as the 
substitution of the authority of the 
Bible for that of the Church. The first 
disintegrating force, according to the 
author, was the Pietistic movement. It 
| involved no challenge ef accepted doc- 
trine, but shifted the emphasis from the 
intellectual acceptance of dogma to 
faith as a personal experience. Then the 
critical tendencies of the Enlighten- 
ment, reénforced by the new physical 
| Science, challenged the whole super- 
structure of revealed religion and sub- 
stituted a rationalistic Deism based 
upon demonstration rather than faith. 
| But the telling criticisms which Hume 
and Kant directed against the current 
| proofs of existence of the Deity and 
the growth of naturalistic explanations 
of those wonders of organic nature 
which had been the stock-in-trade of 
Paley and the Bridgewater Treatises, 
made Deism itself seem untenable. 
Reconstruction came from two direc- 
tions. The new evolutionary science 
which meant for some the end of all 
religion, natural as well as_ revealed, 
was for others nothing less than a new 
| revelation of the divine. To be sure, it 
| was no longer possible to conceive a God 
| alien to the cosmos and overruling its 
“natural laws.” But belief in a God 
within the universe whose laws are His 
| very thought and will, was not only con- 
| formable with the new science, but with 
| any future discoveries which scientists 
|might ever make. As soon as theology 
| abandoned its championship of the sci- 
| entific system of the past, the unhappy 
warfare which had raged for so many 
decades between the churches and the 
schools was over forever, altho like 
other wars its ill effects did not disap- 
pear at once upon the conclusion of 
peace and some irreconcilables in both 
camps still cherish bitter memories of 
the conflict. Another avenue toward the- 
ological reconstruction was the rehabil- 
itation of faith as a rational method. 
Pragmatism was familiar to theologians 
before its name was known. It was dis- 
covered that there were other methods 
of reasoning besides the mathematical; 














New York . 


that hypothesis was legitimate and even 
indispensable both in natural science 


and in religion, and that experiment 
rather than logical deduction was the 
final test of truth. The twentieth cen- 
tury opened with Christian theology oc- 
cupying the_ strongest’ theoretical 
ground it had ever held and regaining 
all of the practical influence over the 
lives of men which it had ever lost. 
Professor McGiffert makes this conclu- 
sion the more irresistible because his 
book is not in the least apologetic, but 
simply a straightforward and candid 
history of modern thought by a man 
who does not separate theology, phil- 
osophy and science into water-tight 
compartments, but recognizes that even 
theologians are more aware of the 
intellectual world in which they live 
than many people are willing to ad- 
mit. 

The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, 

by Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


, 


MAN THE CLIMBER 


We have not seen a better account of 
the “missing links” than is given in 
Prehistoric Man and His Story, by Pro- 
fessor Scott Elliot. The first primates 
were probably lemur-like animals hidinr 
in the trees over a region of the earth 
now occupied by North America. Butin 
the course of their wanderings and 
transformations they roamed to Africa 
and Europe before anythirg really man- 
like appeared. The gibbon and chim- 
panzee in their present distribution in 
Africa south of the Sahara, and in In- 
dia south of the Indian desert, mark 
the extent of the wanderings—and man 
himself marks the limit of the trans- 
formations. The geological evidence 
points to a more or less continuous for- 
est from India thru northern Africa 
over what is now impassable desert; 
and it helps us trace the migrations of 
the anthropoids. The discovery in Java 
some twenty years ago of the few bones 
that established for the scientists the 
type Pithecanthropus erectus or the 
erect ape-man, furnished a concrete an- 
swer to those who were in search of a 
“missing link.” A comparison of details 
(which are of very little interest to the 
casual reader) shows improvements in 
jaws, teeth and brain-capacity in a con- 
siderable series of fossil human re- 
mains from various parts of Europe. 
The Heidelberg man is a distinct im- 
provement on the Java ape-man; and 
the Neanderthal man had more brain 
still. But these are mere names unless 
they are associated with the “setting” 
of description and historical detail, or, 
better still, with the beautiful pictures 
of the reconstructions made under the 
direction of Professor Rutot of Brus- 
sels. With these pictures and descrip- 
tions before you, the names come to 
mean something more than bundles of 
old thighbones and skull caps dug out 
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the bits of evidence has all the charm 
of a good puzzle. 

The author of this book has drawn 
upon a very wide range of sources 
(which are all given unobtrusively at 
the ends of the chapters, in small print 
so that the layman will be neither 
tempted nor offended by them) and has 
brought together material that is won- 
derfully suggestive. Thus, the compari- 
son between the drawings of modern 
school boys and those found in the caves 
of France helps us toward an insight 
into the mental development of primi- 
tive man. No less suggestive are the 
comparisons between the ornamental 
and symbolic markings of present-day 
savages and those found among the 
leavings of earlier times. Dr. Elliot 
frankly states the various conflicting 
theories and interpretations of the 
scholars, without yielding his own opin- 
ion to authorities. The book is as inter- 
esting as fiction and as informing as a 
good text-book. 


Prehistoric Man and His Story; a 
Sketch of the History of Mankind 
from the Earliest Times, by Prof. 
G. F. Scott Elliot. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 


THE BACKGROUNDS OF THE 
WAR 


The new series of “Century War 
Books” could not have a more favora- 
ble introduction than The New Map of 
Europe by Herbert Adams Gibbon. !ts 
only fault is the title, for it is the old 
map of Europe that Dr. Gibbon deals 
with in his account of the events that 
have led up to the present war. Unlike 
most writers on the subject he has 
taken part in the stirring scenes he de- 
scribes, for he narrowly escaped the 
massacre at Adana and reported the 
Balkan wars to American newspapers 
including The Independent. His grasp 
of diplomatic complications is masterly 
and he presents in an interesting way 
just that information which is must 
needed and hardest to get, that is, the 




















MOONGLADE 


By the Author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress’’ 


Brittany and Russia—the two countries the author knows so 
well—form the picturesque settings of this cosmopolitan 
story of aristocratic life. All those readers who are 
familiar with the other books of this author will find 

this new novel different except for the colorful de- 
scriptions of ancient castles and modern palaces, 
of loyal servitors and graceful customs. 
Russian Prince who successively falls in love 
with two women, one English and the 
other French. Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


The 
Life- 
Builders 


By ELIZABETH 
DEJEANS 


Johnny 
Appleseed 


By ELEANOR 
ATKINSON 





Best Selling Book in 


A sympathetic story America ee 
of a real character into Who is the more 
whose unusual and | HE } URMOIL conservative—man or 
quaint personality the woman—when it is a 
author has succeeded By Booth Tarkington question of home and 


in penetrating as she 
did into the dog na- 
ture of the real “Grey- 
friars Bobby.” All the 
romance of our early 
frontier life, with its 
hardships, its courage, 
its sacrifices, and its 
joys, fills the pages of 
the book. It is a por- 
tion of our border ro- 
mance that waited to 
be written, not the 
fighting only, but 

the upbuilding, 

the conquering 


q “I think this is the best novel that 
he has written; and apart from its 
charm, it is a book every American 
ought to read.””— William Lyon Phelps 
of Yale University. @ F. P. A., writ- 
ing in the N. Y. Tribune of his Grand 
Tour, says: ‘“‘I don’t have to see the 
Great Salt Lake. Far pleasanter to 
read ‘The Turmoil,’ and to realize 
that Booth Tarkington is quite as im- 
portant in the nation’s development 
as Pikes Peak or Uintah Mountain 
Range. I’m prouder of him, if you 
must know.” 


marriage? This is the 
question which the au- 
thor asks, the theme of 
her clean and earnest 
romance of a vital, 
gracious, and graceful 
woman. The author’s 
handling of their de- 
cision is unusual, but 
full of insight into the 
differences in mas- 
culine and fem- 
inine nature. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net. 
Limp Leather, Thin Paper, $1.50 net 


PALS FIRST 



















of the forests. By Frances Perry Elliott gm 
Illustrated. 7 a : - 
$1.25 net A delicious story, full of spirit and dare-devil romance 


and humor. A_ romance of mistaken identity, fasci- 
nating in its quality, with a charm of plausibility which 

recalls “The Prisoner of Zenda.” Two picturesque vagabonds 
are traversing a highway in the South. They come to a stately 
old mansion. The negro servant who meets them welcomes the 
younger as the long-absent master of the house. They are taken in and 
—then—things happen. Frontispiece. $1.30 net 
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THE INDEPENDENT EDUCATION SERVICE 


A directory of Schools and Colleges which are advertising in The Independent. 


By using the 


coupon below, parents will secure prompt and complete information to aid them in selecting the 
right education for son or daughter. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Theological Seminary..... Berkeley 
California Hospital School for Nurses 
Los Angeles 
Mills Oollege........ PTT TTT TT Mills College 
COLORADO 
University of Colorado...... +++e++-Boulder 
Walcott School............ ooseeeessDenver 
CONNECTICUT 
Ely School for Girls............ Greenwich 
Hartford Theological Seminary. .Hartford 
The Gateway.......... New Haven, Conn. 
Wheeler School and -Library 
North Stonington 
Hillside School for Girls.......... Norwalk 
Sanford School............. Redding Ridge 
Thorpe School for Tutoring...... Stamford 
Connecticut Agricultural College. ...Storrs 
Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 
Thompson 
Choate School.........sseeeees Wallingford 
+ Gunnery School for Boys...... Washington 
Wyckham Rise..........-eee0- Washington 
St. Margaret’s School.......... Waterbury 
Miss Smith’s Home School...... Woodbury 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Lucia Gale Barber School of Rhythm 
Washington 
Bristol School..........+seee+. Washington 
Chevy Chase Seminary........ Washington 
National Cathedral School for Girls 
Washington 
Martha Washington Seminary. Washington 
FLORIDA 
Cathedral School...........++++++. Orlando 
3 Rollins College............+.-. Winter Park 
ILLINOIS 
American Correspondence School of Law 
Chicago 


American School of Correspondence 
Chicago 
American School of Home Economics 
Chicago 
Chicago Correspondence Schools. ..Chicago 
Kindergarten Collegiate Institute. .Chicago 
La Salle Extension University....Chicago 


82aNational School of Chiropractic ..Chicago 
33 Sheldon School.........ccccccccees Chicago 
34 University of Chicago............- Chicago 
35 Northwestern University......... Evanston 
86 Monticello Seminary............+.. Godfrey 
37 Illinois Woman's College...... Jacksonville 
88 Frances Shimer School........ Mt. Carroll 
389 Waterman Hall............se00-- Sycamore 
40 Todd Seminary.........+++- i... Woodstock 
INDIANA 
41 Notre Dame...........e0+-+--3 Notre Dame 
42 Interlaken School.......... Rolling Prairie 
43 Valparaiso University........... Valparaiso 
LOUISIANA 
44 Paragon Institute............ New Orleans 
MAINE 
45 Abbott School..........+seeee. Farmington 
45aHebron Academy........---eeeeees Hebron 
MARYLAND 
46 Girls Latin School...........++- Baltimore 
47 Goucher College.........+--++++: Baltimore 
48 Maryland College for Women. .Lutherville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
49 Abbott Academy...........+++++5+ Andover 
50 Cushing Academy.............Ashburnham 
51 Boston University...........+++++++ ‘Boston 
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52 
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54 
55 


‘Emerson School of Oratory 


Miss Church's School for Girls....Boston 
De Meritte School............+. ....Boston 


School for 
Boston 


56 Miss McClintock’s School for Girls.Boston 
57 New England Conservatory of Music 
on 
58 Posse Gymnasium........... oeeeess Boston 
59 School for Social Workers.......... Boston 
60 School of Expression..............- Boston 
61 Bradford Academy...... coccccces Bradford 
GB Ban PiMGBe ccccccccccccccccccccese Brewster 
63 Episcopal Theological School....Cambridge 
64 New-Church Theological School. .Cambridge 
65 Sargent School...... Lgecsccesees Cambridge 
66 Concord School for Girls.......... Concord 
67 Powder Point School............. Duxbury 
68 Williston Seminary........... Easthampton 
69 Dean Academy..........eseeeeees Franklin 
70 Lawrence Academy......... eeccesed Groton 
71 Rogers Hall School............ «++.-Lowell 
72 Monson Academy for Boys........ Monson 
73 Walnut Hill School..............+- Natick 
74 Mount Ida School...............+. (Newton 
75 Colley Dickinson Hospital School 
Northampton 
76 Brookfield School......... North Brookfield 
77 Wheaton Seminary....../...--+...- Norton 
78 Miss Hall’s Town and Country School 
Pittsfield 
79 Home Correspondence School... .Springfield 
BO Temacre ...ccccscccccdevcccccecs Wellesley 
81 Misses Allen School for 'Girls.West Newton 
82 Allen School for Boys........ West Newton 
83 Wilbraham School.............. Wilbraham 
84 Worcester Academy.........+++- Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
85 Delsarte Cause in Expression...... Detroit 
GB Meek Beledhi.cccccccccetcccecsssec Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
87 Shattuck School........... eeeeees Faribault 
MISSISSIPPI 
88 Stanton College........ geseeoseses Natchez 
MISSOURI 
89 Hosmer Hall.......eeeeeeeeeeees St. Louis 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
90 Phillips Exeter Academy.........- Exeter 
NEW JERSEY 
91 Centenary College Institute. . Hackettstown 
92 Old Orchard School...........+++-- Leonia 
98 Montclair Academy.........++++. Montclair 
94 Morristown School........ ....-Morristown 
95 Francis E. Parker Home School 
New Brunswick 
96 Newton Academy.......--+eseeeee> Newton 
97 Pennington School for Boys....Pennington 
NEW YORE 
98 St. Agnes School.......-.-++seeee+: Albany 
99 Auburn Theological od enseened Auburn 
? 8 
100 Mrs. Dow’s School for a ee 
101 Chautauqua Summer School....Chautauqua 
102 National School of Nursing.......-- Elmira 
103 Colgate University......--++++++- Hamilton 
104 Starkey Seminary......+-+++++++> Lakemont 
105 Manor School for Girls..Larchmont Manor 
106 Graven School.........-eeeeeeee5 Mattituck 
107 Kimball Union Seminary.....-.--- Meridian 
108 Mackenzie School........++ edcccees Monroe 
109 Holbrook School........-+++++++++ Ossining 
110 Ossining School for Girls.......--- Ossining 
111 St. John’s School.........++++++++ Ossining 
112 Crane Norman Institute of Music. .Potsdam 
113 Glen Eden........seeeeeeeees Poughkeepsie 
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Riverview Academy.......... Poughkeepsie 
Skidmore School of Arts..Saratoga Springs 
St. Faith’s School........Saratoga Springs 
Syracuse University.......... .-.-Syracuse 
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Send me information about tne tollowing schools and colleges listed on this page. 


Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s School 

Berkeley School 

Columbia Grammar School 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Elizabeth King Institute 

Language ‘Phone Method 

New York Homeopathic Medical College 

New York School of Philanthropy 

New York University School of Commerce 

Florence Fleming Noyes School of 
Rhythmic Pxercises 

Phillips School 

Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School 

Union Theological Seminary 

Veltin School for Girls 

von Ende Music School 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Blue Ridge School for Boys. Hendersonville 
Mont Edgecombe School....Rocky Mount 


OHIO 
Grand River Institute..........Austinburg 
Ogden Physical Culture College.Cincinnati 
Western College for Women...... Oxford 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Birmingham School........... Birmingham 
WE Mibacacnnes eeccccese Chambersburg 
Wilson College......... -..-.-Chambersburg 
Chestnut Hill Academy...... Chestnut Hill 
Franklin and Marshall Academy.Lancaster 
I EA Lancaster 
Meadville Theological Seminary .Meadville 
Mercersburg Academy......... Mercersburg 
American Institute of Child Life 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania College for Women. Pittsburgh 
Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 
Saltsburg 
International Corr dence School 
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Scranton 

Lehigh University........ South Bethlehem 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 

Williamsport 


RHODE ISLAND 
Moses Brown School............ Providence 


TENNESSEE 
Tusculum College..............Greeneville 


VERMONT 
Bishop Hopkins Hall..........Burlington 
Middlebury College......... ...-Middlebury 
Vermont Academy for Boys..Saxtons River 


VIRGINIA 

Wilson College....... +++.+.-Chambersburg 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Lynchburg 

WH. GI, vn cccceccnscscect Roanoke 

Roanoke College..... Cosseccece --..- Salem 

Mary Baldwin Seminary..........Staunton 

Ug eeeee. Staunton 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Davis and Plkins College...........Elkins 


WISCONSIN 
Wayland Academy........ +-..-Beaver Dam 
Hillcrest School.... --Beaver Dam 
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events which happened too late for the 
cyclopedia and too early for the news- 
paper, the missing link in our knowl- 
edge of the past. For the reader who 
has recently waked up to the fact that 
he ought to know more about recent 
European history in order to under- 
stand the causes of the conflict and the 
forces involved in it there is no better 
book on the market. 

Dr. Gibbons is anti-German in his 
attitude, but he marshals his facts with 
fairness. For example, he makes clear 
a point on which there is much con- 
fusion in the American mind when he 
concludes: “The violation of the neu- 
trality of Belgium was not the cause, 
but the occasion, of Great Britain’s en- 
try into the war.” He shows that both 
the diplomatic obligations of Great 
Britain and her future interests would 
have compelled her to take sides against 
Germany even if the Germans had not 
attacked France thru Belgium. 


*The New Map of Europe, by H. A. 
_— New York: The Century Co. 


BEAUTY THRU GERMAN EYES 


Early German painting, from the 
primitive School of Prague to the times 
of Albrecht Diirer and Hans Holbein 
the Younger, receives thoro study and 
conscientious exposition by Helen A. 
Dickinson in German Masters of Ari. 
The book is the first adequate attempt 
at presentment in English of a com- 
plete and unified history of the develop- 
ment of German painting. 

The ideal of the Italian painters of 
the Renaissance was beauty. Truth to 
nature was the goal sought and found 
by the master-painters of The Nether- 
lands. The art produced by the Re- 
naissance in Germany only in rare in- 
stances achieved either beauty or 
truth. But it did succeed in portraying 
the character of the German people in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
This is sufficient reason why German 
painting does not and never will make 
the appeal to widespread popular in- 
terest that is made by Italian and 
Dutch and Flemish painting. The key- 
note of the German character, Mrs. 
Dickinson says, is emotion, and the 
ideal of German art is, not beauty, but 
expression. 

What the German apprehends as real is 
the inner nature—character and emotion 
—and this he expresses in art to the dis- 
regard of beauty of external form and 
feature. Hence one of the greatest super- 
ficial attractions is lacking, for the most 
part, in German art. Few German Vir- 
gins, for instance, can vie with the Italian 
Madonnas in formal beauty. Some of them 
are homely enough, large-boned and plain- 
featured, but they breathe such passion of 
mother-love and devotion! And the Child 
is no cherub; like as not he is a _ snub- 
nosed, flat- faced little chap. Well, what of 
that? He is not loved for his beauty! 
Thus is revealed the true essence of gen- 
uine motherhood. . . . Gefiihl ist alles 
(feeling is everything), said Goethe, giv- 
ing us in these few words the key to Ger- 
man character, German art and German 
music. 

For the convenience of student and 
traveler alike Mrs. Dickinson classifies 
rather broadly the artists of whose 
work she treats, according to the geo- 
graphical distribution of their centers 
of activity, in the three general divi- 
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THE 2) RACHERS EXCHANGE 


uonaails DS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 

















has good gpctions for good teachers with good 

records, arlan P. French, Pres.; Vincent B. 

Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, = ee 

Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 

Boston New York Washington Chicago 

Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Hlustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years. 
course. 





COLORADO 


University of Colorado, Boulder 


TWELFTH SUMMER een 
June 28 to August 7, 1 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal iowa for summer 
study and recreation. Courses in thirty departments, including 
Law, Medicine and Engineering. Able faculty. Eminent lec- 
turers, Attractive courses for teachers. Conference of social and 
educational workers. Catalogue on application to Registrar. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Gateway 
A School for Girls of all ages 
Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace New Haven, Connecticut 














Ridge, Conn. On a modern 300-acre 
farm, Varied life out-of-doors, as well as athletics. In- 
dividual attention under experienced teachers. Careful 
preparation for life as well as for allcolleges. Asummer 
session. D. S. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box B. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase Seminary eaten tes 
beautiful suburb. hi: 


courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, Art “and — Science. Campus a eleven 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Cata- 
logue on request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


ILLINOIS 


“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book ; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 


home- -making and well- paid peice 529 
529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 























Professional Schools 

situated in the 

heart of Chicago, 
MEDICAL SCHOOL in hospital center—1500 beds 
in seven hospitals. Recent benefaction of $1,000,000 
gives Medical School special clinical advantages. 
Two years college credit required. Law School near 
courts, Elbert H. Gary Library of Law, 40.000 vol- 
umes. Campus of Liberal Arts on shores of Lake 
Michigan. Large gymnasium, new dormitories, 

Write tor Requirements for entrance to Medical School, 

Typical lessons in Pharmacy, Engineering as a vocation, 
Views of Campus, Earning one’s way. Also books of 
courses in Schools of Law, Dentistry, Music, Oratory, 
Commerce. Summer School and Evanston Academy. 
E. S. Brandt, Northwestern University Bldg. 
455 Dear Chica, 





MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


For Girls and 


itsth orough 
traini Pre- 









Illinois Woman’s College 


A STANDARD COLLEGE. GRANTS DEGREES 


Scientific and classical courses leading to 
degree. College of Music grants B B. M. d PR. 
School of Home Economics grants B. 
Also certificate courses. Stron academy course. 
School of Fine Arts. School of Expression. Ex- 
penses reasonable. Catalog. Address 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE, Box 37, Jacksonville, Illinois 


Frances Shimer School 


(Of the University of Chica jeago) 

A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Junior College 
two years with diploma. Advanced standing at colleges and uni- 

versities. Four years academic work. Separate building for ist and 
2d year academic students. Certificate privileges. Home Econom- 

ics with diploma, Music, Art, Expression, and Secretarial Courses. 

8 modern brick buildings. 25 acres. Golf, — om. 127 — 
from Chicago. Pupils from 16 states. Founded Opens 

15th, ate oe. Chicago Canoe, ine Z Arts bias ko 
4108. Michigan ‘Ave. August 


Rev. WILLIAM P. McKEE, Dean, Box 623, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
MAINE 


ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An exc lly well ipped small school. College certifi- 
cate privile; Business course. Remarkable for contentment 
of boys and health record. Every vacancy filled the past year. 
Terms $700. Summer Tutoring School. 


GEORGE D. CHURCH, M. A., Headmaster, Farmington, Me. 
NEW YORK 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 


B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITTiBRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


St. John’s School ouisnen inoo kv. 


Offers a quick and thorough preparation for college. 
Develops strong bodies, clear, active minds and clean, manly 
habits. Certificates given students with an honorable record. 
Firm, yet kindly, discipline. Daily instruction in military 
science. Gymnasium,swimming pool, athletic field of five acres, 
tennis, golf. Manlysportsencouraged. $unior Hal/, asepa- 
pres school fur boys under 13. Summer session. For catalogue, 


Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Pd. B., Principal 


S. degree. 









































s . 

Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods. 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. —- 
to 65. Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St., Potsdam, N 

Summer term begins July Sth: 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY Prepares for college. Lower 


school for younger boys. Individual training for students who need 
to be waked up and taught howto study. Tutoring and coaching 
for conditions. Expenses moderate. Exceptional opportunities 
tor self help to capable young men of high character. Catalogue 
Clement C. Gaines, M.A., -.D., Box 791, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
An elementarv and secondary Church school 


ST. FAITH’S for a limited number of ambitious girls. 


College Preparation, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. 
Invigoruing climate. One teacher to every five pupils. $275. 00 per 
year. Forcatalogue of ‘“Theschool that's full of sunshine,'’ address 


St. Faith’s School, Box 356, Saratoga Springs, New York 
MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Eighteen miles from New York. Number of pupils limited. Each 

girl has a personal association with the principals. College en- 

trance certincate. General courses. Terms $600. 

Miss MARY E. HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals 
LARCHMONT. New York 














VIRGINIA 





paratory, Jun- 





Science, Music, Art, Certificate privileges, @unaten, tennis, 
archery, baseball, hockey. odern buildi 
78th year, opens mid-September. 70 exhibits. at Panama- 


Pacific International F xposition. Cat 
Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin. Godfrey, Ill. 








Mary Baldwin Seminary You: ‘sie 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1915. Located in the Shenandoah Valley 


of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern 
Students the past session from 33States. Terms 


sppointment 
enter any time. Send ior catal 
Miss WEIMAR, Principal 
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Distinetively 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 
Growing girls inspired by whclesome and beautiful ideals 


Home 
School 


for 


seashore, ponies, 





of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptional 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 
refining. One hundred acres; 


observed especially for results in helt 


education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 

a Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All 

Girls branches of study under patient and _ enthusiastic 
instructors. Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box P, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


PINES" 


a nan TY TS vas 


Devoted to Developing Personality 


ly 


pine moe. 1000 feet of 
horseback riding. iene and morals 
, character and 











Powder Point School for Boys. 
By the Sea 96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Modern buildings. 
Extensive 


military. 


rounds. Large athletic fields. 

boating a swimming in land-locked Rs mouth Harbor, border- 
ing on school grounds. a 

business preparation. 
Upper and lower schools. 


New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 


Cinder track. Safe 


Summer camp in 


ine woods. College or 
Individual re 


onsibility developed. on- 
Tor illustrated catalog address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 








Miss Church's School for Girls 


General, College Preparatory. 
Advanced work for older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester St. 


Residence, 140 Beacon Street } Boston, Mass. 








Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, 
pedagogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic 
art, etc. 35th year opens Sept. 28th. 
= HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 

Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass, 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal, 
ox N, 4 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

















SCHOOL OF Mind—body—voice, Leader for 
8C years. Write for Dr, Curry's 
EXPRESSION new books, ‘‘Smile,”” ‘‘Morn- 
ing League,” ‘‘Expression.’* 

Summer terms. Boston, Asheville, Atlanta, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Chicago. 8. 8S. Curry, Ph.D., 


Litt.D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful liv- 
ing, and gives thorough preparation for college work. 

GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, Headmaster 
Massachusetts, Wilbraham, Box 294. 





Your boy's per- 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


sonality studied 
and directed. All the advantages of a high-priced school for 
moderate terms. Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 build- 


fags, Gymnasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or cata- 
log. JOSEPH H. SAWVER, L.H.D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ae 4 

oung men and young 
Dean Academy ouuan find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms,$300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 
information address 

Artuur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 





“* 7 have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class, and admirably adapted to fitting boys Sor college.’ 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice.ot the U. S. Supreme Court 


MONSON ACADEMY 


112th YEAR 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. Over 
2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate privilege. Beau- 
tifully Equipped Athletic Field. 

New dormitories. Gymnasium. Resident Physical Director. 
Rate $250 to $350. Fund for — of proven worth. 

For catalogue and book of views ad 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING Prin. Monson, Mass. 


=TENACRE= 


A Country School for Young Girls 








REPARATORY -to Dana 
Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the 
age of the pupil. ‘The finest 
instruction, care and influence. 





Miss HeLteEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 














| 


| varchi 





|Arcalius Avellanus. 


sions of the dreamy and lyric School 
of Cologne, the narrative and illustra- 
tive School of Swabia, and the virile, 
impassioned and dramatic School of 
Nuremberg. The illustrations comprize 
four plates in colors and 110 in mono- 
tone. 


German Masters of Art, by Helen 
A. Dickinson, Ph.D. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5. 


TO READ LATIN AT SIGHT 


The first volume of a series of 
“Mount Hope Classics,” Pericla Na- 
Magonis, has been arranged 


by Mr. Prentice to cultivate better 


| methods of teaching Latin by reading 


at sight. The title, translated, is “Perils 
of Captain Mago,” but the original is 
in French, and this Latin version is by 
Just as Fenelon 


| wrote Telemaque in imitation of the 


Odyssey, so Leo Cohun’s French story 
imitates the Voyage of Hanno. Mago 
is a Phenician sea-master supposed to 
have been a friend of King Hiram of 


| Tyre; and he gives the story of his ad- 


ventures from Gibraltar to Abyssinia 
and the Euphrates. He visits King Da- 
vid and later the Queen of Sheba, after 
the death of David. It is hoped that 
some scholarly boys will read the story 
for the adventures’ sake. We suggest 
that quite as lively reading can be 
found in the Colloquies of Erasmus, 
among which we suggest Apotheosis 
Caprionis and Diversoria, from which 
Charles Reade drew color for the de- 
scription of German inns in his Cloister 


and Hearth. 





Per‘cla Navarchi Magonis, edited by 
E. P. Prentice, 37 Wall St., N. Y. $5. 


A HIGH OUTLOOK 


The reflections and discourses on moral 
problems and inspirational themes in The 
Open Door are conceived in Hugh Black’s 
best vein. They are full of good counsel and 
high optimism. 

Revell. $1. 
RABELAIS REDIVIVUS 

The brief amusing comedy which Ana- 
tole France has made on the Rabelaisian 
plot of The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife and to which Granville Barker has 
given an artistic setting on the New York 
stage is now translated by Curtis Hidden 
Page. 

Lane. 75 cents. 
FORWARD TO THE LAND 

“Get land, and get it now!” is the advice 
which C. C. Bowsfield offers to city men in 
Wealth from the Soil. He gives practical 
advice on how, where and when to locate 
and finance the small farm. A companion 
book, Making the Farm Pay, has been one 
of the six most popular non-fiction books 
in the New York Public Library. This vol- 
ume should have as great a call. 

Chicago: Forbes. $1. 
A MODERN CIRCE 

There is no worthier exponent of the de- 
generacy of one branch of the naturalist 
school than Wedekind, and no better ex- 
ample of its products than Earth-Spirit, 
one of his dual plays, with the infamous 
Lulu as heroine, which has just been issued 
in a new English translation by Samuel A. 
Eliot, Jr. Altho produced in 1898 it has 
never been adapted to any but the strong 
nerves of Germans, for whom it represents 
much the same idea as Kipling’s “Vampire.” 

New York: Boni. $1. 


THE STRUGGLE OF WILL AND HEREDITY 
Owen Johnson has covered quite a 
stretch of the literary road since he wrote 
Arrows of the Almighty, now in a new edi- 
tion. In drawing the “Varmint” and the 
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“Salamander” he has left behind a tendency 
to be studied—to be homilectic and a bit 
elaborate. The glimpse of Yale in ’55, the 
friendship of “Johnnie Glum” and the m2r- 
ry scapegrace of his class, give a foretaste 
of Stover at Yale. For the rest, the story 
would find more lenient criticism did it not 
have to stand the test of Owen Johnson’s 
present reputation. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 
THE TRIDENT OF NEPTUNE 
While not endorsing fully Admiral Ma- 
han’s theory that sea power dominates the 
land, The Navy and Sea Power, by David 
Hannay, gives a concise analysis of the de- 
velopment of maritime warfare from the 
days of the Phenicians and Athenians 
down to the later empires of Venice, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland and Britain. The mis- 
takes and the lessons of policy and strategy 
drawn from their past wars give an excel- 
lent clue to much in the present struggle. 
Holt. 50 cents. 
LYRICS FROM THE YIDDISH 
Revolt at the grinding horror of mechan- 
ical toil and the dull hopelessness which 
makes its misery all the more poignant are 
the main themes of Songs of Labor, by 
Morris Rosenfeld, which has found in Rose 
Pastor Stokes and Helena Frank transla- 
tors of sympathetic understanding. They 
have retained the original meter of the 
poems and have given us in the English 
that wistful sadness and patient visioning 
so characteristic of the Jewish tempera- 
ment. 


Badger. 75 cents. 


BUILT WITH ONE BRICK 

The best thing said of histories of our 
Civil War is that they are—if so they 
. impartial. It is time that something more 
were looked for, even in the minor works. 
In A History of the Civil War in the 
United States, by Vernon Blythe, there is 
impartiality, but it is a compilation to 
which no point of novelty, of studious re- 
search, of historical departure, has been 
added. It is a text-book suited, by its cov- 
ering of already well-trodden ground, to the 
needs of younger students. 

Neale. $2. 


INTERPRETERS OF SHAKESPEARE 

Not since the Variorum Shakespeare has 
there been a work comparable in volume or 
scholarship dealing with the acting history 
of the plays embodied in William “Vinter’s 
Shakespeare on the Stage. Not only do 
these studies of Twelfth Night, Romeo and 
Juliet, As You Like It, King Lear, The 
Taming of the Shrew, and Julius Caesar, 
disclose the closest intimacy with dramatic 
bibliography, but what gives them an es- 
pecial charm is the author’s own associa- 
tion with many of the great actors who 
have played these immortal roles. 


Moffat, Yard. $3. 


THE STORY OF A HARDY RACE 
Three hundred years ago the north of 
Ireland was first settled by Scotch Prot- 
estants, the second generation of which 
started the Scotch-Irish immigration to 
America. Henry Jones Ford, Professor of 
Politics at Princeton, tells in The Scotch- 
Irish in America of the pouring into the 
new continent’s melting pot of all the 
virile ruggedness of that Gaelic blend. The 
influence of the Scotch-Irish in politics, 
religion, industry, and upon citizenship as 
a whole, is analyzed and appraised by one 

unbiased by personal sympathies. 
Princeton University Press. $2. 


THE CHURCH AT WORK 

Three small volumes designed to aid 
churches in social work are issued in the 
Library of Christian Progress. The Church 
a Community Force, by Worth M. Tippy, 
deals with the problems of social service un- 
dertaken by a church in the city of Cleve- 
land, while The Church at the Center, by 
Warren H. Wilson, and The Making of a 
Country Parish, by Harlow S. Mills, are 
devoted to the present difficult problems of 
the country parish. All three books are 
suggestive and valuable additions to the 
literature on these subjects. 


New York: Missionary Education 
Movement. 50 cents each. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Yeates School 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 


























A Country School for fifty boys, on an 
estate of 110 acres, in the heart of the 
‘Garden County’’ of the United States. | 


Thorough preparation for any college. 


Physical training unsurpassed, Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium, Two Athletic Fields. 
A new building ready for occupancy 
September next, makes possible fifteen 
additional pupils. Application for reser- 
vations should be made now. 


Catalogue and portfolio on application. 
Terms $700 per year. No extras 


Address 


The Headmaster, Yeates School 
Box 504, Lancaster, Pa. 


























The Birmingham School, Inc. 350%, G72"4 
Birmingham, Pa, 
An excellent school offering either Academic or College Prepara- 
tory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. 
On Main Line P.R.R. G 
catalogue address 
A. R. GRIER, President, Box 117, Birmingham, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


For Women Chambersburg, Pa. 


Combines the high standards of the larger colleges for 
women with unusually close association between faculty 
and students. Four years’ course leading to A. . degree. 
Music department, including pipe-organ. Equivalent of 
4 years High School work requi for admission. Student 
government and honor system. Beautiful location in Cum- 
berland Valley. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. Boating 
Stream. Extensive campus. Certified water supply. Terms 
moderate. Address ANNA JANE MM ’ 
Ph. D., LL. D., President, Box 120, 


ymnasium. Physical training. For 






































VERMONT 
An endowed school for 
girls. 130 acres overlook- 


Bishop Hopkins H 
IS op op Ins a ing Lake Champlain. Well 


equipped building. Outdoor sports all year. Upper and lower 

school. College preparatory and general courses. Write for circular. 
ISS ELLEN SETON OGDEN, PRINCIPAL 

The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President, BURLINGTON, Vt. 














° 
LIBERAL MiNISTRY 

including special courses to meet the growin 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday Schoo 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settle- 
ments and Club Leaders. Open to men and 
wemen. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, prac- 
tical. Liberal scholarship provisions, includ- 
ing TWO SUMMER SESSIONS at THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. _ Traveling 
fellowship yielding $810. RELIGIOUS ED- 
UCATION and SOCIAL SERVICE INSTI. 
TUTES during the SUMMER QUARTER 
open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President, 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


CAMP HANOUM FOR GIRLS 


On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont 


WHAT WE DO—Ride horseback, swim, canoe 
on lake and river, ‘‘gypsy’’ through the White 
and Green Mountains, make baskets, pottery, jew- 
elry and simple gowns, learn the trees, birds and 
stars, dance and sing and give a festival. Illus- 
trated book. Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES HUBERT 
FARNSWORTH, Box I, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 




















See 


July 1st to September 7th 


poste 






Soe aS 
A fully equipped boys’ camp with buildings and 
tents and every facility for sport on land and water 
FRANK D. SMITH, Director 
Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 
203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 
Camp Address, Winthrop, Maine 
Telephone 132-12 Winthrop 














INDIANA 





Interlaken- 


a school ona farm 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, under competent instructors, with grow- 


ing of crops and care of live stock on a 670 acre farm. 


Shops, work with tools and 


animals, deep woods, beautiful lake, boating, bathing, skating, healthful sports, right 
associates. j 

High standards of scholarship—under experienced instructors who know life 
and modern educational methods. Preparation for American and European univer- 


sities. 


An exceptional school plant—gives opportunity for imitative and executive 


work. Only the sons cf American business and professional men of good moral 
character admitted; the number is limited. Send today for catalogue. 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 





Rolling Prairie, Indiana 
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YOUR MONEY 


No matter how much or how little, 
should be put in an absolutely safe 
investment; it should yield you a 
proper return; you should deal only 
with a company of the highest re- 


sponsibility. 
6% 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES 
are secured by the rich farm lands of a 
prosperous and settled country which 


never depreciates. You will receive on 
your investment, a safe and satisfactory 
income. 


In purchasing these mortgages from me 
you will deal with an individual who has 
lived for 33 yéars in this community, who 
has made Farm Mortgages for 30 years 
without the loss of a dollar in principal 
or interest to a single investor, who gives 
every warrant and guarantee of absolute 
security, and who gives his personal at- 
tention to every transaction. 


Write today for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon North Dakota 





Don’t Risk Accidents 


or Arrest 

















KLEARGLOW will 
prevent accidents 
and arrests caused 
by glaring head- 
lights, or by lack of 
light, the result of 
using “dimmers.” 
KLEARGLOW is 
not @® dimmer— does 
not cut down the light, but does do away 
with the glare. “‘ Dimmers” are danger- 


ous — KLEARGLOW is safe. 
conforms to all laws covering 
automobile headlights. Goes 
in place of present headlight 
lass. Put on in ten minutes. 
avel anywhere without re-~ ; 
movingit. Male of scientific- 


ally designed glass surfaces in 
one piece. . 


ELBARGLOW is popular in 
Burope. Prien make your car look 








foriitast toate idertellin ba 
‘or ra older ng ut 
our free trial offer. Address Sinton hes 


H. G. PARO setdieg “Chicago, in. 
FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS ‘ro vou 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 

















We have all makes, Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 








DIVIDENDS 





J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 

The regular quarterly dividend (48th quarter) 
of one and one-half per cent (14%) has been de- 
clared on the Preferred Stock of this Companr. 
payable June 1, 1915, to stockholders of record 
May 21, 1915. 

A. N. CONNETT, JR., Secretary 
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THE WAR ORDER MARKET 


A week of sustained activity on the 
New York Stock Exchange, with rising 
prices, closed one of the most remark- 
able months in the history of the securi- 
ties market. We must go back five years 
to find a month showing the sale of so 
many shares (20,007,188) and there had 
been no April like it since 1906. The 
average for the three months imme- 
diately preceding had been about 
5,600,000. Growth was shown in bonds 
as well as in stock. Bond sales, $189,- 
934,000, were the largest since Decem- 
ber, 1909. The average for the four 
months preceding was doubled. This 
part of the month’s business, together 
with some notably successful railroad 
financing, indicated an investment de- 
mand which was regarded with much 
satisfaction. 

Thruout the month the effect of orders 
for war supplies exerted a dominating 
influence, and the great gains in price 
were made by the shares of industrial 
companies to which such orders have 
been given. For example, Bethlehem 
Steel rose from 83% to 155; Westing- 
house from 72% to 108; New York Air 
Brake from 68% to 100; and American 
Locomotive from 28% to 68. 

Nearly all the price changes of last 
week, when 4,744,165 shares were sold, 
were advances. Altho the price of cop- 
per, the metal, rose from eighteen to 
nineteen cents, there were slight losses 
for the mining companies’ stocks, prob- 
ably due to the taking of profits. But 
the war order shares continued their 
upward march. Among the gains were 
the following: Westinghouse, 16%; 
Studebaker, 11%; General Chemical, 
12%; Pressed Steel Car, 774; New York 
Air Brake, 8%; Lackawanna Steel, 67%; 
Baldwin Locomotive, 5%; American 
Car and Foundry, 2. 

It was understood that the Westing- 
house Manufacturing Company had re- 
ceived an order for $27,500,000 worth 
of rifles, and that the total would be 
increased to about $60,000,000 by orders 
for parts of shells. Russia, it was said, 
was to pay the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany $35,000,000, and a prominent trade 
journal asserted at the end of the week 
that the American Locomotive Com- 
pany had undertaken to make $66,250,- 
000 worth of shrapnel for the British 
Government. In three days the price 
of Westinghouse shares, which had been 
64 in February, advanced from 85 to 
108. Nearly 600,000 shares were sold 
during the week. 

The New York Central, thru the 
agency of a syndicate led by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., sold $100,000,000 of twenty- 
year six per cent convertible bonds, and 
they were quoted at 103% on the Ex- 
change, where the sales on one day were 
$7,500,000. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Speyer & Co. took $40,000,000 Balti- 


more & Ohio two-year and three-year 
notes. Other transactions of this kind 
are expected. 

From the Lake Superior copper dis- 
trict come reports of the draining of old 
shafts and exploration for extensions. 
The new prices are drawing into the 
field mines where the cost of production 
is so high that they have been idle. The 
Anaconda’s report for last year, pub- 
lished a few days ago, shows how great 
the recent improvement has been. From 
the beginning of the war until the end 
of the year the Anaconda’s plant was 
operated at only fifty per cent of its 
capacity, and its net profits for the year 
showed a reduction of $2,000,000. 


THE NATIONAL DEFICIT 


At the end of last week the Treas- 
ury deficit, at Washington, for the fiscal 
year to date, was $102,216,551. A few 
days earlier it had passed the $100,- 
000,000 mark, and in April alone it had 
been increased by nearly $14,000,000. 
The question whether a bond issue can 
be avoided is one that excites much in- 
terest at the capital. Income and corpor- 
ation taxes will be paid in June. Some 
expect these will amount to $80,000,000; 
others predict that they will not exceed 
$65,000,000. Upon them the Government 
relies for the aid it will need. These 
receipts, it is thought, will be sufficient 
until Congress, in December, can de- 
cide whether there shall be new taxes. 
It may be that they will not be enough. 
But the political effect of a bond issue 
upon the party controlling the Govern- 
ment would be highly unfavorable, and 
nothing but imperative necessity will 
cause one to be made. 

The deficit is due in part to a de- 
cline of customs receipts, which are less 
by $73,000,000 thus far than those of 
the corresponding portion of the last 
fiscal year. But the internal revenue has 
been increased by $14,000,000, so that 
the net loss has been only $59,000,000. 


STEEL CORPORATION REPORT 


Quarterly reports of the Steel Cor- 
poration usually indicate the condition 
of the great iron and steel industry. 
The report for the quarter ending with 
March, which was published last week, 
showed that the net profits had been 
only $12,457,809. After the payment of 
interest and other fixed charges this 
left only $915,000 for the dividend 
($6,304,419) on the preferred stock. 
Therefore nearly all of this dividend 
was drawn from the surplus. In other 
words, there was a deficit of $5,389,000 
for the quarter. And in the immediately 
preceding quarter there was a deficit of 
about the same amount. 

But the report showed that the net 
was growing rapidly at the end of the 
quarter, having advanced from $1,607,- 
000 in January to $3,638,000 in Febru- 
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What Girls Want 


Is your daughter “a puzzle’? Has she needs 
—ideas—and opinions you don’t quite under- 
stand? If so, you'll find help in the new book 
—‘‘Sebago-Wohelo Camp Fire Girls.’”’ It tells of 
the new life of girls or—the life of ‘the new 
girl.” To read it is fascinating delight for any 
girl or mother of girls. It is romance, adventure 
and an exquisitely delightful story woven together 
in serious fabric. It. shows how one woman, 
working as a mother, is carrying the spirit of 
home and mother-love into a great, national, 
community movement in which girls develop all 
their finest qualities and become strong, splen- 
did, capable women. It is the first story of Mrs. 
Gulick’s camp, where Camp Fire Girls started. 
Over 250 pages with more than 50 fascinating 
pictures, showing how girls learn to swim, dive, 
cook, weave, make their own clothes, manage 
canoes, go on “hikes,” hold “council fires,” and do 
many other useful and beautiful things. And— 
it’s pure fun and delight. Can you imagine 
it? Send for the book. It makes a most admira- 
ble gift for any girl or mother. Price only $1.25 
postpaid. Your regular bookseller or—mail your 
order and remittance direct to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
305 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint .nd management, in A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 








Thisis the 1900 Motor Washer oo» 
that isrevolutionizing washday. 
It runs by motor er at a cost of 
2cents a week. 
and wringing so swiftly and 
that housewives can scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when they see the 

















QM: MAUD UE 
jest clothes in Six Minutes MS 
—oreven less! Wrings the HUB) 
clothes with equal rapidity ad 
and better than by hand! 


ie 


It’s more like play than Gat 
thie’ — 4 ‘al 


1900 Motor | 


WASHER 
Sent on Free Trial! 


No trouble to keep servants when you have this Motor 
Washer. They delight to use it. It is the finest wash- 
ing machine in the world. The trial will prove its 
supremacy. e gladly send the complete outfit, in- 

Wri r—at our cxpenee te ony responsible 
test in the —™ Try 


y 
pam | its design and construction; unlike any other wash- 


fo without it. Terms, cash or 
Electric or Water Power—Take Your Choice 


If your house is wired for electricity, you can use the 

Electric Motor Wesker, zee etipches instantly to an 
ectri: re. ave runnin 

water, of sufficient power, you 2 the Water Motor 


FREE Books 
Motor Washer. Then 
he wonders it ‘orms. 
6184 Court 8t., Bing- 


send for one on 
Address 1 


WASHER CO., 
ton, Ne ¥- If you live in Canada, address Cana- 
bree) Wi % Canada. 





Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, 


ary and $7,132,081 in March. That is 
to say, in March the profits were at a 
quarterly rate of $21,000,000, instead of 
$12,457,000. And there is reason to be- 
lieve that this rate has since been main- 
tained. This is the bright side of the re- 
port, and it prevented any decline of 
share prices on the Exchange, where 
there was a small net gain for the week. 
For some time before the war began, 
the company’s quarterly net profits had 
exceeded $20,000,000. 

Unlike the Bethlehem Company, the 
Corporation has had no great war or- 
ders, so far as can be learned. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Morgan to be Great 
Britain’s fiscal agent here was recently 
criticized in Parliament by a member, 
who said that Mr. Morgan would give 
orders to companies in which he was in- 
terested or with the management of 
which he was associated. But if this had 
been his policy, the Steel Corporation 
would have been favored. It does not 
appear that he has procured any orders 
for the Corporation or given any to it. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCE 


All except two—Brazil and Hayti— 
of the South American and Central 
American countries have accepted our 
Government’s invitation to take part in 
the Pan-American Financial Confer- 
ence which is to be held in Washington 
on May 24. Twelve of the countries have 
appointed their delegates. They include 
finance ministers, leading bankers and 
other prominent men. With them will 
be associated the ambassadors and min- 
isters residing in Washington. Assur- 
ance has been given that Brazil and 
Hayti will be represented. It is proposed 
that after the close of the conference 
the delegates, in a special train, shall 
visit the leading financial and industrial 
cities of this country. 

It is much to be desired that our 
financial and trade relations with the 
countries south of us should be im- 
proved. South America has looked to 
Europe for capital to develop resources. 
European countries have promoted the 
commercial and financial relations 
which we have neglected. The war has 
tended to make the association much 
less intimate, and several of the south- 
ern countries have recently turned to 
us for the aid formerly given in Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin. At the same time 
we are beginning to establish branches 
of our great banks in South American 
cities. The situation invites such a con- 
ference as is to be held, and it may 
reasonably be expected that the results 
of it will be important and beneficial to 
all the nations directly concerned. 








A trade commissioner, Mr. Quinn, sent 
to this country by the Australian Govern- 
ment, reports that there is a very attractive 
market for Australian products on the At- 
lantic side of the United States. He believes 
that Philadelphia would welcome direct 
steamship connection with Australia be- 
cause of the consumption of wool in her 
factories. He suggests that Australia should 
send raw products and food supplies to the 
Mississippi Valley by way of New Orleans. 


The following dividend is announced : 


J. G. White & Co., preferred, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, payable June 1. 








For Sprains 
Lame Muscles 


Absorbine, Jr., 
brings quick relief. 
Keep a bottle of 
Absorbine, Jr., 
always at hand 
ready, for .instant 
use—you will find 
it a big help when- 
ever anyone gets 
hurt. 

Athletes use Absorbine, Jr., for the 
muscle that has been strained, for the 
cut or laceration that runs a chance 
ef infection; for the abrasion that 
pains and the limbs that are stiff and 
lame from over-exertion. 


inGok-3e) a obnal—wel 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
a 








When applied to cuts, bruises and 
sores, it kills the germs, makes the 
wounds aseptically clean and _ pro- 
motes rapid, healthy healing. It al- 
lays pain and inflammation promptly. 
Swollen glands, painful varicose 
veins, wens and bursal enlargements 
yield readily to the application of 
Absorbine, Te 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs 
and is non-poisonous—safe to use 
anywhere even by the smallest mem- 
ber of the family. 


It Combines Efficiency With 
Safety 
Only a few drops of Absorbine, Jr., are 


required at each application, which makes | 


it an economical liniment to use. One 
ounce of Absorbine, Jr., added to a quart 
of water or witch-hazel makes an antiseptic 
general liniment of more than ordinary 
efficacy. 


Absorbine, Jr., is sold by leading druggists 
at $1.00 and $2.00 a bottle or sent direct 
postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be mailed to your address upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. Send for trial bottle or procure regular 
size from your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 

















SAFETY FIRST 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


The Municipal Bonds we offer 
are the same that the U. S. 
Government accepts as secur- 
ity for its Postal Savings De- 
posits, and yield from 


5% T0OG6% 


These Bonds are supported by taxes levied against 
thrifty, growing towns and communities, and arc 
prior in lien to all voluntary debts, such as Mort- 
gages, Judgments, etc, Free from Government In- 
come Tax; no Certificate of Ownership required. 
We have sold these securities from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the Canadian border to the 
Canal Zone to the shrewdest and most intelligent 
investors in the Country, and WHY not to you ? 
Denomination $500.00 and $1.000.00. WRITE OR 
CALL FOR LIST No. 15. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 
246 Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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You don’t have to ask that 
question of a trained man, be- 
cause you know his position is a 
permanent one—that he is not at 
the mercy of conditions that affect 
the untrained man. 










You can always be sure of a good 
position and a good salary if you have 
the special training that puts and 
keeps you in demand. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools will 
bring special training to you, no 
matter where you live, or how little 
spare time or spare cash you have. 












To learn how the I. C. S. can help 
you, and how you can easily qualify 
for success in your chosen occupation, 
mark and mail the attached coupon 
today. .Doing so costs you only the 
postage. You assume no obligation. 
If you think you’ re ambitious, marking 
the coupon will prove it. Do it NOW. 
















a pation. 
[Street and No. 


[city 
































Marine Engine 
marine motors from 


This book helps 
ou select just the model of boat you here 
m looking for and tells you where to 
od. it willcost. Send for this 


Free. Also orgy 
ing full line of wee vt 4oycle 
» One to six cylinders. 


956 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, 

















L[nsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 











ASSESSMENT RESERVES 


A ruling recently promulgated by the 
Attorney-General of North Dakota is 
to the effect that assessment life insur- 
ance companies are qualified to trans- 
act business in that state provided they 
maintain reserves calculated on the 
Actuaries’ Table with four per cent in- 
terest. It is to be presumed that the 
restriction applies uniformly to all or- 
ganizations doing a life business under 
the assessment system whether they be 
called companies, associations or fra- 
ternals. Of course, the object of the 
rule is to safeguard the policy or cer- 
tificate holder and its observance is 
equally essential to all regardless of the 
form of the organization issuing the 
contract. 

In the case under consideration the 
result will be to exclude assessment life 
insurance almost entirely from the 
state for there are few concerns prac- 
tising that system which maintain re- 
serves. 

We not infrequently receive inquiries 
from readers requesting particulars re- 
lating to insurance in assessment or- 
ganizations. We cannot recommend it. 
The scheme has been proven funda- 
mentally wrong and it will remain so 
until it includes provision for proper 
reserves. 


A QUEER VIEW 


We have the assurance of the Pacific 
Mutual News that the following inci- 
dent, which in the interest of space 
economy we condense, is genuine: 

A life insurance agent had addrest a 
number of persuasive and argumenta- 
tive letters to a clergyman residing at 
Orenco, Oregon, before his persistency 
was rewarded with an answer, which 
finally arrived prefaced by warm com- 
mendations of the agent’s perseverance 
and the confession that the communica- 
tions had been deliberately ignored un- 
der the belief that such treatment 
would discourage the writer. The cler- 
gyman then proceeds to inform his 
correspondent that he needs no life in- 
surance other than that he is then 
carrying, which is illimitable as to 
amount and benefits and is in a com- 
pany the president of which is “the 
Lord of the universe” and the agent, 
“Jesus Christ, who is such a kind and 
loving agent that he paid the premium 
for every one who wishes to take out a 
policy in his company by allowing him- 
self to be killed on the cross.” 

A normal, rational man reading this 
statement would express the wish that 
he could believe in the absolute sincerity 
of the soul from which it emanates. 
But that becomes difficult if we are to 
assume that the owner of the soul is 


1915 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of.a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of.............. 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 


BO GOOIE. cccccccccccepece 90,801,110.00 
of — there have been re- 
ovenesepdote 66 0abes $3,811,450.00 
Leseles aang at pres- 
Oe TEs ronsacccesonnneses 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
GEES Di ok ccce sé ritias 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

ed to 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert ‘to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN. Chairman of the Board 


en E. FAY, 24 Vice-Pres. 
. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, See. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


tn the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers an. Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 

than an annuity with the METROPOLIT 

LIFE INSURANCE COMP + by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savin or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 


come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
> A ty Department, METRO- 
POLITAN CE COMPANY, 


New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 




















Waferman PORTO 


‘1915 Model has reversing prepeller, high a — 
eto and unrestricted’ speed 
. P. Weight65 lbs. Sold 
direct Jrom “factory ta you, freight ? 
pid. Original outboard motor—tenth 
life, Fits an in use. Guaranteed for oN 
~* a any shape stern. Has auto- <= 


retor; removable bearings ; 
coud uae skeg protecting 104) x léin. ff 
propeller. Steers by rudder from any 
part of the boat. Water cooled exhaust J 
manifold ; noiseless underwater exhaust ; 
pun copper water jacket. Deman: i these 
essentials, Uf you want your money's j 
worth. ‘Write today for free 


WATERMAN MOTOR CO. 
Mt. Elliott Ave, 
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INFORMATION 


about travel for pleasure, health, or 
business; the best hotels, large and small; 
the best trips and tours, by land and sea; 
with the cost, will be supplied to Inde- 
pendent Readers on request. Address 
inquiries to 
INFORMATION—THE INDEPENDENT, 
NEW YORK 




















OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 


Demes Manor 83 Pennsylvania 
(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring’ in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 


























MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


An exceptional hotel. Most attractive and_ healthful 


seotee Elevation 500 feet. 20 miles from 


New York. 25 acres grounds. Golf. Tennis. 
OPENS MAY 28. Special rates for June. 
ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE GREYLOCK 32% 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 

SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLTAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BeauTIFUL” 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the country. ent nurse and physicians. 
Write for booklet. Telephone 5M, Brentwood. Address Ross 
Health Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 

















ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL 8.N. CO. 
t] 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
No Europe this Year! 
Visit Foreign America 
uN All Expense $ 
Northern Cruise 
ual in interest, novelty, and healthfulness to a European cruise. 
v ‘siting HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and 
ST. FOHNS, Newfoundland, the Norway of America, via the 
Red Cross Line 
New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL fitted 
with every convenience and safety device. Cost of trip includes 
every essential expense. 7 days at sea and 5 in port. Splendid 
cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel for the entire 
trip. Reduced rates for Spates + [reas May and June. 
Write today for illustrated book| 
BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery P1., N.Y. 
SMALL FARM FOR SALE 


5 acres of land, 7 room bungalow, barn, chicken house, on 
trolley, 3 miles from Bridgeton: $2250. 


ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON, N. J. 
FOR Ss. ALE Charming Cottage, large 
lot, on beautiful Maine 


Lake. Reasonable price. Write to 
Frepericx Lane, Lewistown, Pa. 











Visitiné Eoreién America 











endowed with average intelligence, com- 
mon sense, experience in life and the 
ordinary responsibilities natural to 
every adult human being. Pursuing 
the life insurance figure, this gen- 
tleman says that the extent of his 
coverage consists of: “Salvation from 
sin and the greatest possible blessing 
and happiness here on earth, and the 
promise of never-ending life after- 
wards.” The premium, he adds, is his 
“heart cash down” which he gave the 
agent, “with a daily remittance of love, 
praise and service.” 

It will be noticed that this insured, 
knowing he will ‘live forever, has a 
preference for the endowment form of 
life insurance. He has bought something 
for his own exclusive benefit. He is 
doubtless doing everything in his power 
to induce his wife (if he has one) and 
his children (if he has any) to emulate 
his example and get endowments for 
themselves before it is too late to pass 
the requisite examinations, but that he 
himself is not investing cash either of 
the heart or hand variety for them in 
the purchase of life insurance protec- 
tion of any kind. In short, he is exclu- 
sively engaged in the business of saving 
his own precious soul. 

We have a fairly good sample of that 
large but constantly decreasing class 
of men who tell you they have carefully 
gone over the whole life insurance prop- 
osition, figured both sides of it and have 
concluded there would be more profit in 
carrying their own risks. They seem to 
take immense satisfaction in the an- 
nouncement: “I am carrying my own 
risk.” It connotes self-confidence and an 
ability only just short of omnipotence. 
But, of course, they are mistaken if 
there is just one person dependent on 
them. Most of these confident gentle- 
men have large families—large enough 
in fact to carry the risk which they 
fancy they are balancing so cleverly 
on their own shoulders. 








W. D. O., Brookings, S. D—The com- 
pany inquired about -is twenty-eight years 
old, has enjoyed a steady growth, is well 
managed and has a very substantial sur- 
plus. The great bulk of its business is on 
the deferred dividend plan and such poli- 
cies as have matured are reported to have 
yielded large returns. If this is true, then 
we may conclude that the money came from 
equities forfeited by those policyholders 
who lapsed or died. In life insurance one 
policyholder can profit only at the expense 
of a number of his associates. The deferred 
dividend system is irredeemably iniquitous. 
Either of the three other companies is to 
be preferred, particularly the two older 
ones. 

R. J. G., Concord, N. H.—You can doubt- 
less secure the list you ask for by writing 
Arthur B. Bisbee, M.D., medical examiner, 
National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

BE. H. C., Ridgway, Colo.—Cannot recom- 
mend assessment life insurance. A policy on 
the ordinary life plan will cost you more 
in the beginning and less in the end, but 
will be permanent protection. 

Up to April 3, the British industrial life 
companies had paid £375,767 death claims 
on 19,300 soldiers and sailors killed in the 
war. The companies writing ordinary poli- 
cies had paid on officers killed £1,615.000. 
The total is £1,990,767 or about $9,900,000. 

A bill in the Connecticut legislature seeks 
to impose a tax of 14 per cent on the market 
value of the stock of Connecticut insurance 
companies. 


12,283 Men 
Joined This 





Cigar Club 


For forty years I’ve 
been smoking a _ cigar 
made from a tobacco I buy 
in the Vuelta district in 
Cuba. I’ve never found 
its equal. ; 

My friends and their 
friends have insisted on 
my supplying them from 
my private stock. 

So now there are over 12,000 
of them ordering together, 
We keep one mart busy select- 
ing only the choicest leaves. 


Co-operative Plan 
Means Mutual Saving 


This Co-operative Club buys 
‘over 2,000,000 cigars a year. 
So they secure quantity prices, 
We have no dealers nor sales- 
men. Here again is a saving. 

We can sell about 100,000 of 
our present supply. We've 
put the price at $5.00 per hun- 
dred, $2.60 for s0—which is 
about what they cost us. If 
they could be purchased at a 
store they would cost twice as 
much, 


FIRST FIVE FREE! 


We're perfectly willing to 
have you try a few to decide 
for yourself that they can’t be 
matched anywhere. We are 
sure you'll enjoy their rare 
mild flavor and delightful 
aroma, 

Merely send us toc for pack- 
ing, revenue and postage and 
try your five free. If they 
pune you, we'll be glad to 
ave you join our club. Don’t 
delay. won today for trial 
cigars, bats ease use your busi- 
ness letter -a— ae enclose your 
business card. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 


960 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. Exact Size 
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application. Address Wm. H.Brown, 270 W. 724 St., N. Y. 
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PENALTY 


APITAL punishment has been en- 

forced among all nations from 

the earliest times. The agitation 
against it, which began in the eight- 
eenth century and continued thru the 
nineteenth, led to its abolition in many 
European countries and in several 
states in the United States} It has been 
abolished in certain states as follows: 
Michigan, 1846; *Rhode Island, 1852; 
Wisconsin, 1853; Maine; 1887; Kansas, 
1907; Minnesota, 1911; Philippine 
Islands, 1911; Washington, 1913; Ore- 
gon, 1914; North Dakota, 1915; South 
Dakota, 1915; **Tennessee, 1915. Dur- 
ing 1914 and 1915 attempts to abolish 
capital punishment failed in Arizona, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and New York. 
The question is here confined to capi- 
tal punishment as the penalty for 
murder. This debate was prepared by 
Mary Prescott Parsons. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I, Capital punishment is unjust to the 
wee ? 
He has no chance to reform. 
it It is unfair to his family; -it -dis- 
graces ‘them and robs them ofthe means 


of su 
Paice no allowance for: vary- 
of guilt. 
t is irrevocable. 


ro Tt is wrong in principle. 
e state has no right to take life. | 
1s It has not given life. 


. ¥ ling by a fling’ of people is no» 
more right Shan killing by one person. 
438. Criminal Fer ves are due largely 
to conditions for which the state, rather 
than the individual, is responsible. 
4. The state does not need to take life 
in self-defense. 
-» 5. Tho sanctioned by the letter of Old 
Testament law, capital punishment is 
contra to its interpretation in the 
light of Christianity. 
B. The death penalty is_not in‘ accord 
with the°*mnodern theory of penology. 


It does not reform the criminal. - 


. It does not protect society. 

3. It is based on revenge. 
\ TIT “Ht is dangerous to society. 

a t brutalizes human nature. 
te executions increase murders. 

Heroes are niade of criminals. 
Respect for human life is lessened. 
The spirit of lawlessness is devel- 
in the criminally inclined and in 
2ou of low mentality. 


Executions by the state are taken ‘ 


as sjusieation for lynchings. 
Experience has shown that execu- 
\ are followed by increased homicide. 
a; e It is unwise economieally. 
* A. The cost of apprehending and pros- 
ppeeting murderers is too great in propor- 
<= to the number of convictions. 

Lives are destroyed which would 
1p economically valuable to the state. 
‘apital punishment is unnecessary. 

* Mets is not effective as a deterrent, 
Many murderers are not deterred by 
" unishment. 
criminals know that infliction 


red in 1882 for murder by a life con- 





os anh Damas lite convict, - 
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—— = se SS 


for criminal assault , 





of the death penalty is extremely un- 
likely. 

3. The arguments for capital punish- 
ment were formerly advanced for torture. 

4. Statistics show that murders have 
decreased “in countries And states which 
have abolished capital punishment.  _/ 

B. Life imprisonment is better. ~ 

1. It is more effective as a deterrent. 
Conviction is more certain, and it is the 
certainty rather than the nature of pun- 
ishment which deters. Its duration makes 
it a more severe punishment. 

2. It offers adequate protection to so- 
ciety. It prevents murderers from com- 
mitting new crimgs. It reforms the pris- 
oner. It offers opportunities to study the 
prisoners in owder to determine the causes 
of crime. 

~»3. It makes the prisoner’s life valuable 
to the state. He will support himself. He 
will provide for his ‘family. His labor can 
be used in carrying on important public 
works. 
ARGUMENT FOR THE necative | \ 


Lc Capital punishment is just to the crim- 
ina’ 


A. By taking life he forféits his own.- 


B. Capital punishment is less cruel 
than lifé imprisonment. 

. Capital punishment allows.a chance 
for repentance. 

D. The deagh penalty is fairer to the 
criminal’s fam 
since the disgrace is soon forgotten. 

E. The danger of mistaken conviction 


s extremely ’ 
i Capital aS ah is right in principle. 

A. It is based on reason and on a 

lute justice. 
B. It is taught by the Bible. ~ 
iq s It is a prerogative of the state. i 
. Citizens must be~protected by 
Lomeneee method. 
2. The death penalty is the only 
ishment which really protects society 
. It accords with modern peno i 
1. It is humane: yy 
2. It protects society. 
I¥T--It is net harmful to seciety. 

A. The danger now lies not in bs 4 
ecutions but in the mor publi at- 
pending Sem. , 

blication of details about @xecu- 
tions can be pre 

C. It is not pdt punishment, but its 
abolition, which causes lynching. 

The feeling of revenge is deep in 
human nature : 

2. This footie Whe tisfied only by 
the infliction of penalty. 

inet are pad: umerous where 
yeapital p untskaset is not in force. 

- It is wise eonomically. 

A. It is unfair to tax "fow-cbiding citi- 
“~~ for the support of criminals. 

B.-Prison labor fails to solve the prob- 


insane nail 


lem. 

1. A prisoner’s earnin 
to support himself an 
support to his family. 

son labor deprives free citizens 
of work which they need. 
V. It is necessary to protect society. 
4. Of all punishments it is the most 
. deterrent, 
consider it the severest 


. Most peopl 
ee 
2.It preve murderers from coullal¢- 


ting. new crimes. 
It prevents “the association of others 
with.the most hardened criminals. 

4. Several countries and states fave 
had to re-enact capital punishment be- 


cause murdér increased after its abolition. | 


; | A: 


bow 


RESOLVED: That capital punish- 
ment should be abolished 


SS See SSS 


than life imprisonment - 


give adequate a 









B. Life imprisonment, the 
Sealine is not a satisfactory 
ealing with murder. 
1.‘It is not a deterrent. Most crim- 
baie do not fear it. Others count on be- 
ing-pardoned after a few years. 

2. It is dangerous to society. It in- 
creases- the number of murders, since 
their penalty’is no greater than the pun- 
ishment for some other. crimes. The par- 
bee ay power may be misused. . 

t stupefies or embitters prisoners 
| instead of reforming them. 
C. Capital punishment meets conditions 
as they are and can be abolished only 
\ when society becomes more perfect. 
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ms A. OO RF 


“An employer who is in need of help 
and a wage earner who is in need of 
a job may now look to the Government 
of the United States for aid in filling 
their respective wants,” says Honor- 





able William B. Wilson, Secretary of - 


Labor in President Wilson’s Cabinet, 


in an article which is to appear short-~ 


ly in The Independent, entitled “The 
Job and the Worker.” This new step 
in the development of the Federal Em- 
ployment Bureau is one that involves 
very far-reaching consequences and 
Mr. Wilson’s article discusses the ques- 
tion in detail. 








Thirteen years ago there appeared 
in The Independent an article entitled 
“The Next Step: A Benevolent Feud- 
alism.” It was written by W. J. Ghent, 
and excited as much comment as any 
article printed in The Independent for 
many years. This article was afterward 
amplified and published in book form 
by the Macmillans under the title “Our 
Benevolent Feudalism,” which instant- 
ly raised Mr. Ghent to one of the fore- 
most publicists of the radical schoel in 
the United States. We are pleased to 
announce that after thirteen years 
Mr. Ghent has prepared another arti- 
cle entitled “Feudalism and Democ- 
racy,” which will shortly appear in 


\ The Independent. Mr. Ghent’s original 


thesis was that there was a steady 
growth of a state within a state—the 
collective power of the magnates of 
industry; the increasing dependence 
and subordination of the other classes, 
and the failure of democracy, even tho 
it maintained and even extended its 
forms, to establish any effective con- 
trol over the power of combination. 
Mr. Ghent’s conclusion in his present 
article is that if “the d t of 
the tendencies then described ted 


‘a regime of overlord and gga 


that indication is a hundred 
stronger in 1915 than it was in ison” 


PEBBLES 


“The convict who escaped was one of the 
most polite men in the prison.’ 

“Yes; even when he hevched the guard 
down, he said, “Excuse the liberty I’m 
taking. Baltimore American. 


The city ya secured a job with Far- 
mer Jones. The morning after his arrival, 
promptly at four o’clock, the farmer ae 
on his door and told him to get up 
youth protested. 

“What for?” he asked, rubbing his eyes. 

Mi we're going to cut oats,” replied 
the farmer. 

“Are they wild oats,” queried the youth, 
“that you’ve got to sneak up on ’em in the 
dark ?”’—Circle and Success. 


A Massachusetts farmer and his chum 
came into Boston one evening to see un 
all-star-cast production of “Othello.” When 
the play was over neither of the men made 
any comment of consequence until they 
reached the South Station, where they 
were to take their train for home. While 
waiting for the train to come in, one of 
the countrymen turned to his comnanion 
and remarked, “Nathan, that nigger held 
his end up about as well as any of ’em.”— 


Harper’s. 


A farmer in the country last autumn 
gave a job to a seedy-looking individual 
who had applied to him, and who assured 
him that he never got tired. When the em- 
ployer went to the field where he had put 
the tramp to work he found the !atter 
lolling on his back under a tree. 

“What does this mean?’ asked the em- 


ployer. ie, on —— you were a man who 
never 
“T | ol oy calmly replied the tramp. 


on doesn’t tire me.”—Sacred Heart Re- 


From a banquet of ministers Tit-Bits 

picks up this story told by a clergyman: 

“One of the members of my church has 
instilled into his family the belief that the 
collection is a vitally important part of the 
service. Consequently his little boy Thomas 
never comes to church without his contribu- 
tion. 

“One Sunday, as the elders began to take 
up the collection at the morning service, 
Thomas looked along the pew to see if the 
various members of the family--were pro- 
vided with a contribution. Noticing a guest 
of his sister’s empty-handed, he whlapavell 

here is your money ? 

“ ‘F have none,’ was the reply. 

“Time was short and the necessity great. 
In a flash the little fellow met the emer- 
gency by saying: 

“ “Here, rite mine. That’ll pay for you, 
and I'll get under the seat.’”—Ourrent 
Opinion. 


There is a certain veteran hotel clerk of 
a certain small hotel up in the Maine woods 
who is noted for two ngs peculiar 
choice of words and the ~ that every 
day for thirty-odd years he has inscribed 
on the top lines of his register the principal 
items of current news in the village. 

Not long ago a New York editor, who 
chanced to be stopping at the hotel, so The 
Saturday Evening Post says, borrowed the 
register long enough to copy. down the fol- 
lowing entries : 

“Monday, October 12. Yesterday, while 
percolating round the milldam, George 
Bates fell into the water; end, owing to 
his wife’s failing to make him change his 
wet clothes, he is now -threatened with 


Chant n ht hie wife sent for Doctor Lin- 
den, who looked him over, collected two 
eters, and departed, looking very Sate. 


tac W ednesday, October 14. George’s 
tome, are rapidly eventuating in’ = to fatal. 


ey ‘i Male, enter 
called’ for. ie. 
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Some Spring Books 


Of Little, | Brown & Company 


FICTION 


The Newest Oppenheim 


The Double Traitor 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
An amazing story of the diplomatic events leading 
up to the European War even better than “Mr, Grex 
of Monte Carlo.” With frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


A Girl of the Blue Ridge 
By Payne Erskine 
Author of “The Mountain Girl.” 
A North Carolina Romance. 
“The author has succeeded in showing what life in 
the mountains is, and has written a story that holds at- 
tention to the end.”—New York Sun. $1.35 net. 


The Flying U’s Last Stand 
By B. M. Bower 
The ever-enlarging audience that delights in vigorous, 
breezy stories of ranch life in the Far West by Miss 
Bower, will revel indeed in her latest—Philadelphia 


Ledger. $1.30 net. 
The Second Blooming 
By W. L. George 
(7th printing.) 
A searching analysis of married life. “Perhaps the 
biggest piece of fiction that the present season has 
known,.”—Frederic Taber Cooper (Bookman). 


The Taming of Amorette 


By Anne Warner 

The comedy moves along rapidly and every move is 

attended by humorous circumstances truly one 

of the most blithesome stories of the season.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Pictures by Clarence Underwood. 


$1.35 net. ~ 


$1.00 net. 





By The Author of Big Tremaine 


Mary Moreland 

By Marie Van Vorst 
A story of present-day New York life involving a 
girl who meets a great temptation. By the author of 
“Big Tremaine.” $1.35 net. 


The Rim of the Desert 
By Ada Woodruff Anderson 

(4th printing.) 

A story of the great Northwest. 
It is a many sided romance of original features, and 
many strong well-drawn characters.—Boston Transcript. 

By the author of “The Heart of the Red Firs.” 

$1.35 net. 


Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley 
By Belle K. Maniates 
(8th printing.) 
This cheery story of a little girl of the slums is “as 
crisp and sweet as a Scotch oatcake, to say nothing of 
sparkling with native humor.”—Chicago Herald. 


$1.00 net. 
A Siren of the Snows 
By Stanley Shaw 
(3rd printing.) 

In ingenuity of incident, plot-construction and con- 
tinuous interest Mr. Shaw’s first novel compares well 
with the work of E. Phillips Oppenheim—New York 
Times. $1.30 net. 


Homeburg Memories 
By George Fitch 
Among the most genuinely humorous of contem- 
poraneous American writers is George Fitch whose 
“Homeburg Memories” is a distinct contribution to 
local gaiety—Town and Country. $1.25 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Individual Delinquent 
By William Healy, M.D. 


A text-book of diagnosis and prognosis for all con- 
cerned in understanding offenders. $5.00 net. 


Limitations on the Treaty-Making Power 
By Henry St. George Tucker 
Formerly president of the American Bar Association. 


An exposition of the power of the U. S. in the making 
and ratifying of binding treaties. $5.00 net. 


Table Service 
By Lucy G. Allen 


A refreshingly new and practical household hand- 


Mind and Health Series 


A Series of Medical handbooks written by eminent 
specialists; edited by H. Addington Bruce, and de- 
signed to present the results of recent research in a 
form for the lay public’s reading: 

Volumes ready: I. HUMAN MOTIVES, by James J. 
Putnam, M.D.; Il. THE MEANING OF DREAMS, 
by Isador H. Coriat, M.D.; III. SLEEP AND 
SLEEPLESSNESS, by H. Addington Bruce. 

Each $1.00 net. 


Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812 
By Edward Foord 
The amplest and most authoritative account of Napo- 


book . . . fills a long felt want—Boston Herald. leon’s disastrous Russian adventures. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. $4.00 net. 
JUVENILES 


The Boy Scouts of Black Eagle Patrol 
By Leslie W. Quirk 

There are several chapters devoted to athletics, ball 

games and the like, and toward the end the young read- 

er will find a real “thriller” in the form of an exciting 

burglar story—Kansas City Star. $1.00 net. 





The Young Rival Inventors 
By Gardner Hunting 


A story that will closely hold the attention of any boy 
that has a chance to read it.—Springfield Republican. 
$1.00 net. 
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